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Valuable Books 


School Interests and Duties 
By Ropgart M. Kina, Indianapolis High School. 12mo, cloth, 


The principles of codperation advocated by David Perkins Page in his address, ‘‘ The Mutual 
Daties of Parents and Teachers,’ are here extended, brought down to the present time, and ap- 
plied to existing systems of school government, 


School Management 
By Dr. Emerson E. WHITE. Cloth. 12mo. - 


‘* It would be well for themselves, their scholars, and the Kepublic, if School Management 
could be read carefully and thoughtfully by every teacher.” —Public Opinion. 


Elements of Pedagogy 


By Dr. Emerson E. WHITE. Cloth. 12mo. - 


With the exception of ‘‘ Page’s Theery and Practice of Teaching,” this is the most widely 
read teachers’ book ever published in this country. 


Theory and Practice of Teaching 


By DAVID PERKINS PaGs. 12mo. Cloth. 


This is the author’s none edition, edited and enlarged by Chancellor W. H. Payne, Uni 
versity of Nashvilie It contains a biographical sketch, and a topical index. It is probably the 
widest read pedagogical work ever published. It was the pioneer, as it is now the patriarch, of 
professional works for teachers. 


$1.00 


for Teachers. 


Myths of Northern Lands 


By H. A. GUERBER. Cloth. Beautifully illustrated. 

A handbook of northern mythology, written in the same fascinating style as ‘‘ Myths of 
Greece and Rome.” It contains numervus charming full-page pictures, and the legends are nar- 
rated with special reference to literature and art. 


Myths of Greece and Rome 


- - - - bad $1.50 


By H. A. GUERBER. - - - $1.50 
A new mythology for school, home, and library. Seventy-one sumptuous fu!'l-page pictures; 
charming literary style. 
The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire 
By the Author of “ The Schoolmaster in Literature.” - - - - - $1.40 
Selections, humorous and satirical, drawn from the best sources, representing the most 
interesting phases of the teacher's life. A biography is given of each author quoted. 
The Schoolmaster in Literature 
With an introduction by Epw. EGGLESTON. - $1.40 
‘‘The idea of the collection is a unique one, and the collection itself is a literary feast, whose 
qualitywil! surprise many.”—New York Observer. 
An Introduction to the Study of Society 
- - - $1.80 


By A. W. SMALL and GEORGE E. VINCENT. 

The first book of its kind published in this country. Valuable alike to the student of sociol- 

ogy — to general readers interested in socivlogical questions, It should be on the shelves of 
every library. 


National Geographic Monographs. 
Invaluable aids to teachers and students of geography. Published monthly, 
I. Physiographic Processes. 
Il. Physiographic Features. 
Ill. Physiographic Regions of U. S. 
Annual subscription, ten monographs, payable in advance .... seer 
Annual subscription, five copies of each, to one address, payable in AdVANCE 
Remit with orderto AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New Werk, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices, Circulars and Bulletin of NewBooks free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


Now ready: 


NEW YORK 


The ost Important Teachers’ Book of the Year. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By CuarLtes DeGarmo, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo, 268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, 
Department of Superintendence. The subject of this book was also the subject of chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as expressed by Herbart himself and developed by 
Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 

Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, New York. 


Dec. 7, 1894, SINGLE ENTRY adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the City of Chicago ; 
Feb. 22, 1895, by act of Legislature, for all the Free Schools in 


Meserv 


ey’s Lext-Books 


Bookkeeping. Descriptive Circulars sent on mea State of West Virginia. 
| “ THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston, Chicago. 


VE TEA 


The Normal Review System of Writing. 


SLANTING Copies ; VERTICAL Copies. 
By Professors FARLEY and GUNNISON. 
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CHERS AND LIVE SCHOOLS. 
THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER. 


By Pres. Joun W. Cook and Miss N. Cropsey, 
A thoroughly modern and practical series of Arithmetics, com- | 


THE BEST 


THE NORIIAL COURSE IN READING. 


By Miss E. J. Topp and Supt. W. B. PowELL. 
A Complete Series : Primer, five Regular Readers, two Alter- 


and Reading Chart. ts The adopti thi ivil f using elth plete in two books 
lightful lessons in nature study, elementary science, language e adoption of this system secures the privilege of using either ; 
geography, and general literature.”’ style The most systematic, «educational, and artistic series yet for the 
! . 
The best possible selection of reading matter. published, with features of exceptional value. Its popularity is ungraded schools. Both are practical, comprebensive, up-to-date, 


constantly growing. In use in such representative cities as CHI- 
CAGO, BROOKLYN, PROVIDENCE, WORCESTER, BURLINGTON, VT. 
Do not tail to examine before making selection of writing books. 


THE NORIMAL COURSE IN ENGEISH. 


By A. H. WELSH and Supt. J. M. GREENWOOD. 
“ The Elements of Language and Grammar” comprises all that is 
wanted in ungraded and grammar schools. Tbe * Stadiesin En- 
lish Grammar” supplies just what is needed for higher classes. 
he best and cheapest course in grammar that can be adopted. 


Supplementary Reading : STORIES OF CHILD LIFE, 4 vols, 
THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE, GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 5 vols. 
BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM. Inspires Love of Country, 


and furnishes material for the celebration of patriotic occasions. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING. 


By Professors DuNTON and CLARK. 

Includes Primary Book, Complete Course, and Normal ——s 
Blank. The ou wth of practical experience. Based on the best 
pedagogical methods. Widely used. Adopted by ten out of four- the W.C.T.U 
teen counties in Vermont soon after publication. Thoroughly scientific; illustrated by original drawings. 


MOWRY’S ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A short, clear, and logically arranged course in Civil Government. The VERMONT EDITION, by 8S. W. LANDON, A. M., Principal of the High School, Burlington, Vt., is the latest of the State editions. 
A Choice line of High School Books, including WELSH’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION, MEAD’S ELEMENTS OF OHEMISTRY, MEAD’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOS, LILLEY’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
Teachers cannot do better than examine our text-books. Indorsed by experienced educators everywhere. . . . Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. Correspondence invited and carefully answered. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, wow Bee. 


Chicago, 


and universally popular. They contain the latest meihods. 


HEALTH SERIES SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGIES. 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D. 
Three Books: A Primer of Health, A Healthy Body, and Essen- 
tials of Health. 
Endorsed by the Dept. of Scientific Temperance Instruction of 


Boston, 
Philadelphia. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLI—No. 17. 


Physical = Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Scierce Dept. of National School 
Furuishing Co.) 


179-181 Lake St., Ghicago. 


Established 1871. 


Factory and 
Warerooms 


Mention this paper.) 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


CHICACO. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY, LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Xa Sole Agents for Zeiss’ f Micr D 


Chemicals 


karts 


Laboratory 


Supplies 
of every description. N Bunsen 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


OATALOGUES mailed on ‘eceipt of postage, 6 cts. 


ERFECT 


The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 
it makesa PERFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 
“The best machine for the purpose that has come 
to our notice, no business house can conveniently 
afford to be without it." 
UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 
All Stationers sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
paid, #1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


ALLAN LINE. 
PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
via Londonderry. 

NEW YORK and CLASCOW 
via Londonderry. 
CLASCOW and BOSTON 
via Londonderry 


and Calway. 
Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 


PPAP LAS 
SUPPLIES SUPPLIES } 
| 
NEW 
@ ALPHA CRAYONS UNITED STATES } 
SERIES MAPS} 
ERASERS KENDALL'S ; 
LUNAR TELLURIC } 
NATIONAL GLOBE........ $ 
$ BLACKBOARD 
_ READING CHARTS } 
CATALOGUE UPON GOOD AGENTS 2 
APPLICATION WANTED 
} UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 3 
$ > 315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 5 


IN 
SCHOOL 


Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. 


MINERALS 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 


AND 


Always 


A ng Science. 
| papular. 
Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER IL. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 


Gold Medal, 


The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F 


Corduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


Paris Exposition, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 


1889, 


18 THE BFST 
machine in Use SCHOOLS. 
For Sale by 
G 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabasb Avenue, 
Chicago 

J.B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 

717 Market St., Philadelpbia. 


Send for Circular. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Manufactured by 


COOK & CO. 
(Successor to GouLD & COOK), 


Leominster, Mass. 


We will send machines on trial to responsible parties 


School Furniture and Supplies of Every 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
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of over 125,000 Children. It embodies the recommendations of 


The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School 


The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their 
We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: 


Catalegue and estimates furvished on application. 


THE BOBRICK SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


50 Fromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PEERLESS ADJUSTABLE DESK = SEAT. 


CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYCIENIC PRINCIPLES. 
Our system of Scales for Height of Pupil, Desk, and Seat is based upon the measurements 


Description. 
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Desk Commissions. 


recommendations adopted. 


THE PEERLESS, THE ECLIPSE, and THE POPULAR; also THE FAVORITE Stationary Desk and Chair. 
Four styles of chair, viz.: A, B, C, and D. The above cut represents “ The Peerless style 4.” 
Our motto: ‘* If anything is werth doing at all, it is worth deing well.” 

BUY THE ‘“‘ PEERLESS” AND CET THE BEST. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. &- 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 


Dereription and prices ov anrliaation. | 


SE Barnes’ Mu- 


1826. | A. 8 BARNES & 00., N. ¥. 


H. & A. ALLEN, 92 State St., Boston, 


AND 
SUPPLIES. 
Send for new 


3 Bast 14th BSt., 


d. Ww. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
NEW YORK. 
ue. 


Catalog 


ft HOME 


For the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver "July, 


will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 


One Fare ti: Round Trip 
with $200 added for membership fee. 


Through Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Heclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 

Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’l Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
R’y, Chicago, for full information. 


ARE YOU GOING 

To the National Educational Association meeting. 
which will be held in Denver, Colorado, next sum- 
mer? If so, please send your name ard address to 


ij) the undersigned, in order that you may receive at 


the earliest possible moment the most attractive pre- 


Sia] gramme of the mecting and outline of the railroad 
ij} rates and transportation facilities 


The Chicago & 
Alton Rat'road, with its connections, forms the best 


} and popular line from Chicago, Bloomington, and St. 


Louis to Denver. Througt palace reclining-chair 
cars, free of extra charge ; Pullman drawing-room 


sieeping cars and dining cars. 
| ROB 


Genera! Agent Passenger Department, Chicago 


& Alton R.R., 195 Claik 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 


AID ASSOCIATION. 


Its advance-pas ment poticies meet the desires of 
these who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, ana then 


QUIT PAYING. 


Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 


| price consistent with stability. 


ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED ON ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
MABIE and POWERS, 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 
503 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


FOLK reduced 15 Ibs. a 
month. Miss M. 
AINLEY, Supply, Ark, says: 


**T lost 43 Ibs., end feel splendid ’’ No 
starving. Nosickness. Particulars and 
samp!'e box. sealed, 4 cts. 

HALL & CO., * F.Y.”’ Rox 404, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, 


September next, in a first class New York academy, 
three young men to take charge of three departments 
of the schvol, viz: Preparatory English, Classics and 
Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 

poral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- 

actory teachers. Apply immediately to 

HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset St. 
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Journal ot Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly- : : : : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


lubs of three or more, . . . 2. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 300 “vo 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $F.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a ciut of three o1 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, oe $3.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
s Somerset - © * « Boston, Mass 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


In apple-bloom and lilac time, 
Beneath the balmy breath of May, 
When spring’s full leaf repeats the rhyme 
Of year with year, Memorial Day 


Comes to our hearts. We deck once more 
The ashes of our sacred dead ; 
While tear-wet memories hover o’er 
The graves on which fresh wreaths are spread. 


Hushed now the cannon’s awful voice, 
No more the sharp reveille rings ; 

The peace-crowned battle-fields rejoice, 
With songs the darting oriole sings. 


The ploughshare turns the fertile plain. 
The days of thrifty toil increase, 

Fierce foes new brotherhood regain 
Beneath the white-winged dove of peace. 


F or this we mark their sacred dust, 
A poorly-paid perpetual debt ; 

They fell to serve a cause most just, 
And time their work shall not forget. 


To-day it’s ours to fondly note 
And herald for perennial years 
The noble deeds our soldiers wrote 

In autographs of blood and tears. 


To think on Freedom’s new-bought birth, 
Which gives our land fresh life to-day, 
As on the winter-saddened earth, 
Is strewn the flowers and leaves of May. 


Scant not your homage — nothing spare 
Which serves to show how much they won: 
Their’s was the noble part to dare, 
The bravest history ’neath the sun. 


Drop flowers, then, on each humblest grave, 
For these were lives not lost in vain, 
Which for high good they freely gave 
That Freedom’s land might live again. 


So long as spring's fresh life returns, 
So long as human rights are dear, 

Honor shall seek their precious urns, 
Through Time’s long, ever-morrowing year. 


In apple-bloom and lilac-time, 
Beneath the flag we prize and trust; 
Bring eloquence, bring song, and rhyme 
In tribute to their sacred dust. — Joel Benton. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

O. T. Brigur, superintendent Cook county schools 
There is great need of concentrating responsibility 
upon the teacher, principal, and the superintendent, 
each having his own. 

Hon. J. R. Preston, Mississippi: The statistics 
of the educational departments of the various states 
should be uniform, so that the department at Wash- 
ington can present an honest view of the relative as 
well as absolute condition of various states. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. E. Kratz, Siowr City, lowa: 
It should be borne in mind that in the organization of 
a course of study, as in the construction of a building, 
the first thing is to determine the purpose it is to serve, 
the ends to be attained, and then chose the materials 
with reference to that end. <A collection of studies, 
without being formed into an organic whole, is no 
ore entitled to be called a curriculum than is a pile 
of brick, iron, and mortar to be cailed a building. The 
‘naster hand must, in both cases, see that brick, beams, 
and mortar are put into right relations to each other, 
where each can contribute most—not to the partic- 
ular materials used, but to the completed structure. 


CORRELATION, CONCENTRATION, CO- 
ORDINATION, AND UNIFICATION, 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Inasmuch as the words correlation, concentration, 
coérdination, and unification are heard or read very 
often by teachers just at this time, | have thought it 
would be a good thing to get together some detinitions 
and discussions of these words in order to assist those 
who are interested in any of the conflicting claims 
now before the educational court. 

The Herbartians in Germany speak of concentra- 
tion of studies, meaning thereby the arrangement of 
the various subjects of study about a centre, which 
may be a literary work of art or some branch of nat- 
ural science. In no case, so far as I ean learn, has 
the word correlation, or its equivalent, been used in 
Germany for concentration. It seems that Dr. De 
Garm9 used the word correlation as an explanatory 
word when discussing the meaning of the Herbartian 
term “concentration,” in an article published in De- 
cember, 1892, in the Hdueational Review. 

The word correlation of studies, whenever used in 
American pedagogy, has generally meant the adjust- 
ment of one branch to another in the course of study 
in such a manner as to adapt each branch to the de- 
gree of maturity at which the pupil has arrived. For 
instance, algebra would not be correlated with  pri- 
mary geography and the first year’s study of English 
grammar, because the pupil’s mind, when mature 
enough to take up algebra, should already have ad- 
vanced two or three years beyond the beginning of 
English grammar, and should have completed the sec- 
ond course in geography. 

The word correlation has come into extensive use 
during the past thirty years through the writings of 
the physicists, and is best known in the expression 
correlation of forces.” It has been shown that each 
force in expending itself is converted into a corre- 
sponding force. Heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
gravitation, are thus correlated in such a way that 
the action of a force is a changing of one form of en- 
ergy into another. If correlation of studies were 
spoken of in the same sense, we should mean the 
equivalents of studies one with another in the de- 
gree of nervous energy required to master them. 

In the preparation of the report of the Committee 
of Fifteen a series of questions, seventeen in all, were 
sent out by Mr. Maxwell and the members of the sub- 
committee, of which I was chairman, to various per- 
sons throughout the country soliciting contributions 
to be used in the preparation of the report — I enclose 
a copy of this list of questions, in which it will be 
seen that the first four questions related to the more 
fundamental subject of the educational value of the 
different branches. Questions five to eight relate to 
the unification of studies, probably referring to the 
Herbartian idea of concentration. Questions nine to 
seventeen relate to the methods and organization. 

It has been said frequently, and carelessly it seems 
to me, that the superintendents’ department at the 
Boston meeting appointed a committee of fifteen to 
report on the correlation of studies, meaning by this 
the concentration of studies in the Herbartian sense. 
This is, of course, altogether a mistake, inasmuch as 
the resolution offered on the 22d of February, 1895, 
by Superintendent Maxwell of Brooklyn (and not by 
Colonel Parker, as some suppose), proposed to inves- 
tigate “the organization of school systems, the coér- 
dination of studies,” etc. (not the “ correlation ” of 
studies). When the word “correlation” was brought 
in in the questions sent out by Mr. Maxwell, I no- 
ticed the prominent place occupied by the subject of 
pedagogical value, and took for granted the word 
‘‘ correlation ’ had been brought in as a substitute for 
coérdination, and not as an equivalent for concentra- 


tion. I noticed questions five to eight and concluded 
that the Herbartian idea of concentration was intended 
to receive some attention, but not, of course, to oceupy 
a prominent place in the report. 

1 have sent out a number of inquiries to well- 
informed persons requesting further information as 
to the use of the word correlation in the place of con- 
centration, and if the subject interests the readers of 
the JournaL, | shall hope to contribute another 
article on this subject. 

Lindner, in his * Cyclopedia of Education,” defines 
concentration of instruction to be a method by means 
of which the multiplicity of objects and branches of 
knowledge are brought into harmony with the unity 
of consciousness, and this is done within the whole 
range of teaching according to their inner relation. 
All the branches of study are inter related, both natur- 
ally and by design of the teacher. 

Dr. Frick, in: Halle, speaks of “ Stoff” centres, or 
centres of knowledge, for language instruction, or for 
nature study; and then says that there must be made 
a distinction between concentric instruction and an 
arrangement of the branches in concentric circles. 
He says: * We demand as much of organic concen- 
tration as possible within concentric circles.” 

The translators of Herbart’s “Seience of Educa- 
tion,” M. and Kmmie Felkin, vender Herbart’s 
terms, Vertiefung und Besinnung,”’ with “ concentra- 
tion and reflection.” These translations studiously 
avoid the use of the word corre/ation, but mention 
relation quite frequently. (See p. 125, also p. 126, 
edition Heath.) 

The Herbart Club translates Lange’s detinition of 
apperception, saying: “ Apperception is that psy- 
chical activity by which perceptions, ete., are brought 
into relation to our previous intellectual and emotional 
life.” (See p. 41, edition Heath.) 

Zinser translates Ufer’s presentation of Ziller’s 
concentration idea by rendering the words, * Verknup- 
fung samtlicher Lehrfacher,” with of 
all the branches while teaching according to their 
several characters; (@) of the thought and language 
studies; (4) of the thought and form studies; (¢) of 
the branches of thought studies among one another. 
(See p. 79, edition Heath.) 

Rein, in his Grundriss, quotes Stoy in his eyelo- 
pedia. He says: “ The instruction may be character- 
ized by comparing it with a symphony in which at 
different intervals certain tones become dominant and 
coutrolling, then recede to make room for others, but 
finally they all unite harmoniously to one great stream. 
(See p. 95, edition Jena.) 

Wagner, in his “ Practice of the Herbartians,” says : 
“Instead of chaotically mixing the branches of study, 
we should try to arrange them so that each branch 
be combined with the others nearest in relation and 
thus seek to profit by the reproduction and interest 
arising from this relation.” 

President DeGarmo, in an article on * 
of Studies.” in the Hducational Review of December, 
1892, says: ** This is a Herbartian view. The codrdi- 
nation of studies means their correlation, that is, it 
means that it shall enable the pupils to become con- 
scious, in one way or another, of useful and interesting 


Coérdination 


relation between the various topics of the various 
studies. Every child is sure to be interested in some. 
thing, so that if he can see that other things are re- 
lated to his favorite ones, life at once broadens before 
him. The basis of interest in study is laid when the 
child finds in the subject-matter of instruction that 
which appeals to his own thinking as valuable. He 
must understand it, therefore, primarily, in its rela- 
tion to himself.” . . . Having a single principle of 
unfolding for several branches, we have at the same 
time the possibility of their correlation.” ... °° The 
key to the correlation of studies would be the most 
logical unfolding of the various studies as relatively 
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completed sciences.” . “When it is discovered 


that the psychological developments of the child cor- 
respond, step by step, to the historical growth of the 
culture of the races, and that this race development 
is recorded in such studies as biblical and other his- 
tory, in literature, language, ete., then, it would seem, 
that we have found the first requisite for successful 
correlation of studies.” 

In the discussions of Messrs. Charles and Frank 
MeMurry and the Herbart Club in Illinois, the term 
correlation for unification of studies és not used. 

Superintendent Maxwell movedat the Boston meet- 
ing, February, 1893, of the Superintendents’ Section 
of the National Educational Association that a com- 
mittee of ten be appointed to investigate the organ- 
ization of school systems, the codrdinution of studies 
in primary and grammar schools, and the training of 
teachers, etc. 

Colonel F. W. Parker, in his discussion of the Re- 
port of the Committee of Ten (President Eliot’s sum- 
mary at Richmond), does not use the term correlation, 
but speaks frequently of the relation of one branch to 
another. On p. 447 of “ Addresses and Proceedings.” 
we find that he said: “ The most remarkable showing 
in nearly all the (sub) reports is a very marked ten- 
dency toward the modern doctrine of wnification or 
coordination of studies.” * Some of the principal 
suggestions tending toward the theory of concentra- 
tion...” It appears to be his * Talks on Peda- 
gogics,” published in 1894 (pp. 26, 27), that he uses 
the term first. 

According to Murray’s great English Dictionary, 
correlation means: 1. Mutual relation of two or more 
things. 2. Relationship of persons. Correlation of 
forces is detined by Grove as * reciprocal production,” 
“any force capable of producing another may in its 
turn be produced by it.” According to Darwin, bio- 
logical correlation means “the normal coincidence of 
one phenomenon, character, ete., with another.” In 
geometry the correlation means reciprocal relation. 
Murray defines correlative first as * mutually interde- 
pendent,” and afterwards as “complementary relation.” 
But nowhere is any definition given to correlation or 
its derivatives making it the same as the Herbartian 
concentration.” 

The following is the list of questions drawn up by 
Dr. Maxwell, the chairman for the Committee of Fif- 
teen. It is an excellent and exhaustive list of topics 
for its purpose, and led to a very animated discussion, 
lasting four days, at the meeting in Washington in 
December. It will be seen, as above remarked, that 
the foreground is occupied by the question of educa- 
tional values, and that there is nothing in the four 
questions, Nos. tive to eight, which is not discussed 
in the report submitted at Cleveland. The real cor- 
relation was shown in the discussion of educational 
values, it being shown in each case what province 
each branch covered. Other than this essential cor- 
relation, there is, of course, only artificial correlation, 
and this was treated with sufficient thoroughness :— 

COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN — QUESTIONS FOR 
DISCUSSION. 

Correlation of Studies. 

1. Should the elementary course be eight years, and the sec- 
ondary course four years, as at present?) Or should the cle- 
mentary course be six years and the secondary course six 
years ? 

2. Has each of the grammar school studies — language (in- 
cluding reading, spelling, grammar, composition), mathematics 
(arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry), geography, history, nat- 
ural science (botany, zodlogy, mineralogy), penmanship, draw- 
ing, etc., adistinct pedagagical value ? If so, what is it ? 

3. Should other subjects than those enumerated in the second 
question, such as manual training (including sloyd, sewing, and 
cooking), physical culture, physics, music, physiology (includ- 
ing the effects of stimulants and narcotics), Latin, or a modern 
language, be taught in the elementary school course ? If so, 
why ? 

4. Should the sequence of topics be determined by the logical 
development of the subject, or by the child’s power to apper- 
ceive new ideas ? Or, to any extent by the evolutionary steps 
manifested by the race ? If so, by the evolution of the race to 
which the child belongs, or that of the human race ? 

5. What should be the purpose of attempting a close correla- 
tion of studies ? 

(a) To prevent duplication, eliminate non-essentials, and 
save time and effort ? 


(h) To develop the apperceiving power of the mind ? 
(¢) To develop character ? A purely ethical purpose ? 


6. Is it possible on any basis to correlate or unify all the 


studies of the elementary school ? 

of each group being correlated ? 

8. Is there any way of correlating the results of work in all 
the groups ? 

4, What should be the length of recitation periods in each 
year of the elementary school course ? What considerations 
should determine the length 7 

10. In what year of the course should each of the subjects 
mentioned in questions 2 and 3 be introduced, if introduced 
at all 

11. In making a programme, should time be assigned for 
each subject, or only for the groups of subjects suggested in 
question 7 ? 

12. How many hours a week for how many years should be de- 
voted to each subject, or each group of subjects ? 

13. What topics may be covered in each subject, or each 
group of subjects ? 

14. Should any subject, or group of subjects, be treated dit- 
ferently for pupils who leave school at twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen years of age, and for those who are going to a high 
school ? 

15. Can any description be given of the best method of teach- 


Epncar O. Sirver. 


ing each subject, or group of subjects, throughout the school 
course ? 

16. What considerations should determine the point at which 
the specialization of the work of teachers should begin ? 

17. On what principle should the promotion of pupils from 
grade to grade be determined ? Who should make the deter- 
mination ? 


REASONABLE SELFISHNESS 
TEACHERS. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


FOR 


The five teachers of Philadelphia, who live at our 
house, are always talking. ‘To-day it was about rea- 
No. 1 said (by the way, she’s the 
handsomest and brightest woman school principal in 
She’s 
‘Tam afraid I don’t 
Then off she goes to 


sonable selfishness. 


the city): “Miss May makes me weary. 
unselfish. She’s forever saying : 
do enough for these children.’ 
school at half-past seven in the morning, and sticks 
there till half-past five at 
lessons, putting unnecessary work on the board, and 


night, making drafts of 


conjuring her brains for ways to make learning easy 
for her children. She positively pains me. She looks 
white and anxious all the time. If she’d only be 
reasonably selfish, like us tive monsters here —” 


' 


All in chorus — Monsters! Speak for yourself, 


Cassandra. 


No, 1.— And she’s always so prim and old-fash- 
ioned. I positively long to give her a jerk sometimes 


and do up her hair for her. By the way, girls, I’ve 
found a jewel of a dressmaker, down on Fifth street. 
Comes from Vienna. Puts on loads of style. Cheap. 
Just as good as a Chestnut-street modiste. That’s 
one thing about me, I won’t be a dowdy for any one. 


Don’t you think this gown’s a good fit ? 


If not, may they be divided into two or more groups, those 


All in chorus.— Excellent. 

No. 2 (a dear little Quaker, pretty as a pletur 
who supports two old aunts by her teaching; prin 
cipal of a girls’ school, and the youngest principal in 
the city).— Deary me. 
from Vienna or Chestnut street to make my gowns, 
the police would not allow me to walk the streets. 

No. 3.— Why, you always look better dressed than 
any of us. Who dves make your clothes ? 

No. 2.— Myself, of course. I took the evening 
course in dressmaking at the Drexel Institute last 
winter. Took the millinery this year. Bring you 
inaterials down Saturday, and I'll make you all Sun- 
day bonnets. O, L can do it. Look at the one I have 
on. (Said bonnet was a marvel of black velvet and 
jet, witha couple of mercury wings and a few violets. ) 

No. 5 (the normal school teacher).— Well, that is 
reasonable selfishness,— isn’t it, girls? We'll all go 
and take away her afternoon and make her trim 


bonnets. 

No. 1.—1 always make my own hats and bonnets. 
You all know how. Guess I’ll take a course in mil 
linery, too; might do better. I was home in Washi 
ington, about Christmas time, reading a novel up stairs 
in a delightfully comfortable dressing-gown, — just 
luxuriating like a hothouse rose,—when in came 
Anna with a card of the right size and “ Edna De Witt 
Churchill” engraved upon it. “I don’t know her : 
but here goes comfort,” I growled, getting into 1m) 
parlor rig, and trotting down stairs. I was just get- 
ting on my company smile and graceful bow, when | 
caught sight of a canvasser’s valise, from which Edna 
De Witt Churchill was extracting several flasks and 
“ Madam,” she said, “I represent a toilet 
firm “Thank you,” I interrupted wearily, “but 
you cannot sell any toilet preparations to me. | 
never use anything but castile soap and lots of water, 
—loads and loads of water.” “ What, you never used 
‘Balm of Youth’! Then, look at this. 
a delicate rose color — not to be detected —” 
[ said haughtily, sweeping past her; “1 
{dna eyed me with a 


boxes, 


It gives sucli 
= Good 
morning,” 
never use paint nor powder.” 
a savage glare, as she banged her valise together, and 
said: “ Well, all J have to say is, you’d be a good 
sight better looking if you did.” TIT fled up stairs 
convulsed, and she made a bee line for the house 
across the street. Perhaps if I took a course in mil- 
linery my chapeau would be “a good sight better 
looking.” 

The woman Jrom Boston.— In Boston, we always 
make our bonnet out of a piece of the dress we intend 
to wear it with. 

No. 2.— Well, that’s reasonable selfishness. 

No. 3.— By the way, girls, the teachers of New 
Jersey — 

All in chovus.— Come, come. No selfishness,—talk- 
ing shop at dinner time. Let the teachers of New 
Jersey rest. Poor souls, they need it. 

And then I left them. 


FOR READERS OF CURRENT WRITINGS 


BY WINIFRED P. STONE. 


1. What 
immortality 

2. What artist last year suddenly became famous 
as a novelist? 

3. What novel does Marion Crawford consider his 
best ? 


!. What suecessful American story-writers seldom 


book is called “Kipling’s best bid for 


3930 


have much of a plot ? 

5. How many years between Blackmore’s last book. 
* Perlyeross,” and “ Lorna Doone ” ? 

6. What two new books on the life of Napoleon are 
being printed ? 

7. How old was Holmes when he died ? 

8. Who are the best American writers on cooking ° 

%. Have any new American plays been staged this 
year? 

10. Why does Howells think Jane Austen and 
Frances Burney should be immortalized and Thack- 
eray should not ? 

11. Who has written a book on careful investiga- 
tions of our public schools ? 


If I had to pay a dressmaker 
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- 12. What noted English historian has just died ? 

13. Contrast, the physical powers of Barrie and 
Hardy. In what way evident in their style ? 

i4. What two things are said to have hastened 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s death ? 

15. What recent book has on its title page a quota- 
tion from Longfellow ? 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


t It may be true, too, that the impetus for progress 
; is derived from a few great thinkers rather than from 
the many who think no more than they can help. 
2 But it is not less true on that account that practical 
progress must be coincident with popular education, and 
) that the popular spirit of aggressive advance is much 
; more thoroughly represented in the lower schools than in 
) the higher. 
) Germany, for instance, rather than in its universities, 
that the great movement originated which gave to the 
German people parliamentary institutions. In this 
country the same law of progress can be constantly 


It was in the schools and gymnasiums of 


seen in operation. 

We need institutions of higher learning as we need 
balance and conservatism. We need them for the full 
flowering of genius and for the development and 
equipment of special talent. But more than that, we 
need the best primary instruction for all the children, 
und means of allowing the popular mind and the popular 
uspiration to express themselves. This is the object of 
the common school.— From the New York World. 


MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE. 


ARRANGED BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


1. Singing: Tue Sovpier’s Requiem,” from War Songs.” 
Sleep, comrades, sleep, in calm repose 
Upon Columbia’s breast ; 
For thee with love her bosom glows - 
Rest, ye brave heroes, rest! 
We'll deck thy bed with roses rare,— 
Emblems of love and peace,— 
Shrined in our hearts thy mem’ries fair 
Shall reign till life shall cease. 


To-day a grateful people stand 
Around thy hallowed graves, 
With loyal hearts and loving hand, 
To crown ‘‘ Our Fallen Braves.” 
Thy deeds upon their souls are ’graved 
In lines of living light, 
The patriots of the land ye saved 
Will see that they glow bright. 


2. Address. (On any topic suitable for the day.) It should 
be given by some adult, a friend of the school and of Decora- 
tion day. In case such an address cannot be provided for, 
liave an older pupil give the following noble paragraphs from a 
Decoration day address given in 1889 by St. Clair McKelway : — 

To Americans alone has Decoration day fullness of signifi- 
cance. A foreigner might suppose it was a time for putting ona 
ribbon on a coat or for beautifying a house. We know the 
tender meaning of the term. It is a time when flowers are 
placed on the graves of soldiers by their surviving comrades. 

Flowers on graves! Is there anything simpler? Is there 
anything more appropriate ? Is there anything which has in 
hore exquisite sense the quality of universality about it than 
sraves or flowers? If there is anything more numerous in the 
world than flowers, it is graves. The world has been a sepul- 
clire ever since it has been a birthplace. ‘ All that tread the 
slobe are but a handful to the tribes that slumber in its bosom.’ 

Flowers.are the materialized beauty of nature. Of nature 
‘iat which is mortal of the dead has become a factor. Flowers 
‘pring from the dust and to dust return. So is it written of 
man. Flowers are the resurrection gift of the spring. They 
live to die. They die to live again. We know they wild be, 
hecause we know they ave. They are at once evanescent and 
‘mortal. So faith thinks of the dead. The dead are the seed 
of life. Sown in the soil of time, they spring up into everlast- 
ig radiance in better worlds. 

* This memorial habit is the most beautiful one of any land in 
‘iy time. Itis the recognition of courage. It is the celebra- 
‘on of fidelity unto death. It is the attestation of the greatness 
‘tthe motive and of the magnitude of the achievement of those 
perfected the incomplete work of the fathers and founders 
{the republic. For more than union these men fought and 
ied. They fought and died for nationality. For more than 
‘Nationality these men fought and died. They fought and died 
‘or liberty. Their work was climacteric. It was begun only 
‘or union. ‘Thence it advanced to the purpose of nationality. 
‘len it became vivid and vital with the spirit of liberty, and 
the greatest of these was liberty.” 


whi 


3. Recitation: ‘‘A Deap Soupier’” 


4. 


He sleeps at last —a hero of his race. 


Dead ! — and the night lies softly on his face, 
While the faint summer stars, like sentinels, 


Hover above his lonely resting place. 


A soldier, yet less soldier than a man — 
Who gave to justice what a soldier can: 
The courage of his arm, his patient heart, 


And the fire soul that flamed when wrong began. 


Not Cesar, Alexander, Antonine, 
No despot born of the old warrior line, 
Napoleons of the sword, whose cruel hands 


Caught at the throat of love upon its shrine — 


But one who worshipped in the sweeter years 


Those rights that men have gained with blood and tears ; 


Who led his armies like a priest of men, 


And fought his battles with annointed spears. 


— George Edgar Montgomery. 


Recitation: **Tur Votcr or tHe 
all be given by one pupil, or eight pupils may each give a verse. ) 


Bright on the sparkling sod to-day 
The youthful summer gleams ; 

The roses in the south wind play, 
The slumberous woodland dreams. 


In golden light, neath clouds of fleece, 


*Mid bird songs wild and free, 
The blue Potomac flows, in peace, 
Down to the peaceful sea. 


No echo from the stormy past 
Alarms the placid vale — 

Nor cannon roar, nor trumpet blast, 
Nor shattered soldier’s wail. 

There’s nothing left to mark the strife, 
The triumph, or the pain, 

Where nature to her general life 
Takes back our lives again. 


* * 


Nor time nor chance nor change can drown 


Your mem’ries proud and high, 
Nor pluck your star of conquest down 
From glory’s deathless sky! 
For evermore your fame shall bide — 
Your valor tried and true ; 


And that which makes your country’s pride 


May well be pride in you. 
On mountain slope, in lonely glen, 
By fate’s divine command, 
The blood of those devoted men 
Has sanctified the land! 
The funeral moss — but not in grief — 
Waves o’er their hallowed rest ; 
And not in grief the laurel leaf 
Drops on the hero’s breast! 


Tears for the slain, when nature’s gift 
Of all that man can be 


Wastes, like the shattered spars that drift 


Upon the unknown sea! 

Tears when the craven sinks at last,— 
No deed of valor done: 

But no tears for the soul that passed 
When honor’s fight was won! 


He takes the hand of heavenly fate, 
Who lives and dies for truth! 

For him the holy angels wait, 
In realms of endless youth! 

The grass upon his grave is green 
With everlasting bloom; 

And love and blessing make the sheen 
Of glory round his tomb! 


Mourn not for them beloved and gone! 
The cause they died to save 

Rears its eternal cornerstone 
Upon the martyr’s grave, 

Where, safe from every ill, they pass 
To slumber sweet and low, 


*Neath requiems of the murmuring grass, 


And dirges of the snow. 
* * * * * 
Mourn not! In life and death they teach 
This thought, this truth sublime : 
There’s no man free, except he reach 
Beyond the verge of time! 
So, beckoning up the starry slope, 
They bid our souls to live, 
And, flooding all the world with hope, 
Have taught us to forgive. 


* * * * 


(This may 


— William Winter. 


5. Singing: from War Songs.” 


We deck their graves alike to-day, 
With blossoms fresh and fair, 
And on the grassy mounds of clay 
We lay the flowers with care ; 


As o’er each sleeping hero's head 
Our offerings are placed, 

The brav’ry of our honor’d dead 
Shall never be erased. 


We deck their graves alike to-day 
With springtime’s fairest flowers, 
And now and then the songster’s lay 
Makes bright the solemn hours ; 
The violet and lilac sweet, 
Or wreath of evergreen, 
At every soldier’s head and feet 
Memorial Day is seen. 


We deck their graves alike to-day, 
And raise our anthems high, 

For those who fell when far away, 
Beneath a distant sky. 

Our country called her gallant sons 
For service in the fray, 

And on the graves of fallen ones 
We strew sweet flowers to-day. 


6. Decoration Day Thoughts. (By a number of pupils.) 
(1) Oh, strew their graves today 
With fairest flowers, 
Their trials all are past, 
They wait the last trump’s blast,— 
Their victory ours. 
Bring of the blossoms of the opening year, 
Sweet promise of the life that shall appear, 
And deck their graves to-day. 
— E. L. Robbins. 
2) Out of sorrows common alike to North and South came 
this beautiful custom. But Decoration day no longer belongs 
to those who mourn. It is the common privilege of us all, and 
will be celebrated as long as gratitude exists and flowers bloom. 
— Chauncey M. Depew. 


(3) Rest, comrades, rest and sleep ; 
The thoughts of men shall be 
As sentinels to keep 
Your rest from danger free. 


Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers ; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory has been ours. 
— Longfellow. 


(4) The beautiful custom of decorating the tombs of de- 
parted worth was not unknown to the ancients. . . . But never 
to anything of the same extent, never as a universal custom, 
recurring year by year, was it observed as itis withus. No 
flowers of rhetoric can ever be so eloquent as those wreaths of 
affection, those 

‘+ Floral apostles that, with dewy splendor, 
Weep without woe and blush without a crime,” 
with which to-day the graves of those departed heroes are 


decorated. — Rev. J. L. Campbell. 


(5) Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go, 
Where all the paths are sweet with flowers ; 
They fought to give us peace, and lo! 
They gained a better peace than ours. 
— Phebe Cary. 


(6) Thus the superb loyalty of each side to its faith in the 
past becomes the common and invigorating patriotism of both 
North and South to the Union for the future. Above the 
graves of the Federal and Confederate dead to-day hover, with 
locked arms, the Goddess of War and the Angel of Peace. The 
pagan divinity follows, with backward glance, the point of her 
flaming sword. The white-robed messenger of Christ holds 
aloft the cross, and from it shines the radiant message of peace 


and love. — Chauncey M. Depew. 


(7) Strew blossoms on their graves, for this is well — 
Pale roses and the sweet-lipped violet; 
The pansy, still with tears of memory wet; 
And lilies of the valley, wont to knell 
The fairies’ requiem in the wooded dell ; 
Sad heliotrope and tender mignonette, 
Frail tokens that our land does not forget 
The hero sons who for her honor fell. 
— Katherine Lee Bates. 


. Singing: ‘* FLaG or THE FREE.” 
. Recitation: MemoriAu Day.” (See page 279.) 
9. Singing.— Tune, ‘‘ Hebron,” or any other preferred. 
We give this peaceful day to hope, 
O country of our love and prayer ; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and air. 


The fathers sleep; but men remain, 
As wise, as true, as brave as they. 

Why count the loss and not the gain? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


© land of lands! To thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 
Whitteer, 


— 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Don’t worry your pupils. 


Don’? worry. 

Keep a school calendar of the first buds and birds, 
flowers and insects. 

Aut of the states, kingdoms, principalities, empires, 
ete., of Europe (except Russia) and all of the United 
States, including Alaska, could be placed side by side 
in Siberia, and yet the uncovered space would be 
equal to a country containing an area of 300,000 
square miles. 


o—— 
THE ART OF THINKING. 


Train pupils to think for themselves. Encourage 
independent thought by asking for opinions on sub- 
jects upon which they have opinions. Do not try to 
get statesmanlike opinions upon Columbus or Lief 
Ericson, Jefferson or Adams, Clay or Jackson, but 
do get them to tell you just what they think and why 
they think as they do upon every-day topics, such as : — 

Playing ball, skating, coasting, and tobogganing. 

Playing checkers, dominoes, and backgammon. 

Guessing riddles, conundrums, and enigmas. 

How tospend a dime, nickel, or penny to advantage. 

How to spend an evening or a holiday most pleas- 
antly. 

How to make friends and how to keep them. 

How to get along with a jealous friend. 

What to do with an envious acquaintance. 

What to do when we are abused. 

What to do with a deceitful fellow. 

What to do with ourselves if we are envious. 

What to do if jealous or hateful. 

How to overcome a habit of lying. 

How to treat a mean enemy. 

How to enjoy doing chores. 

How to make mother happy. 

What to do if we are naturally careless. 

There are a hundred other questions about which 
the teacher can easily get the children to think keenly 
and talk fluently or write readily. 


THE PITCH PINE. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The pitch pine of the Northeastern states belongs 
to the section of pines whose leaves are grouped in 
“threes.” 
smooth, curved above, and grooved beneath. 


The leaves are two to six inches long, 
Each 
group is firmly held in a dark-colored sheath at the 
base. 
around the stem, making a dense brush at the ex- 
tremity. As they fall, year by year, they leave their 
footmarks in the form of a prettily shaped seale, at 
The spiral arrangement of 
the groups is best seen by following around the stems 
the turned-up tips of the scales. The leaves are stiff 
and filled with pitehy matter, which causes them to 
eatch fire readily and burn with much crackling, even 
when green. 


The successive groups form a close spiral 


the base of each group. 


Pine “needles,” so called, on account 
of their weight and form, must fall directly to the 
ground, where they make in the course of years a 
thick covering of slow-decaying vegetable matter. 
The leaves of the pitch pine are lighter in color than 
those of the white pine, giving an agreeable differ- 
ence in shade, where the two kinds are mixed, as 
along the borders of woods or scattered in open 
places. 

Boys who browse among the pitch pines in May or 
early June generally enjoy the sport of shaking the 
branches and getting themselves covered with “ sul- 
pher,” as they call it. If they are curious about the 
matter, they will examine a branch to see just where 
it comes from, and what this “sulphur” dust is. 
Near the base of a recent shoot they will tind six to a 
dozen pretty orange-colored catkins, taking the place 
of bundles of leaves, from which the dust, true pollen, 
comes. On a neighboring twig of new growth they 
may find a baby cone, about one-third of an inch 
long, green, with brown-tipped scales. If these boys 
could make anything with their pocket-knives and 


paint brushes half so dainty in shape and exact in 
the grooving, and perfect in coloring, as this little 
house for seed-growing, they might take first premi- 
ums in wood carving. In this cone are the fertile, 
or seed-bearing, flowers, not showy, but, with the aid 
of the pollen, doing their work. Back on the previ- 
ous year’s growth will be found the full-grown cone, 
or it will be so in the autumn. Under each scale is 
packed a thin seed with a very light wing, for flying 
or sailing, as may happen. The cone, when ripe, 1s 
very compact, and each scale is tipped with a sharp, 
stiff spine. These cones are models of form and 
finish, but rough to handle. The parts described, 
viewed closely, are certainly very attractive ; but the 
tree, as a whole, is usually thought to be homely, and 
its rank for usefulness inferior. 

The bark is always rough, from the roots to the 
newest branches. On old trees it is very thick, deeply 
furrowed, broken, and black. The limbs at first show 
the common plan of pine branching, coming out in 
whorls of three or more; but so many drop off or fail 
to grow, that there is less of symmetry in the head 
of the tree than is usually seen in other pines. But 
coarse features and lack of comely style in trees, as 
in people, do not always impress us as blemishes. 
When we see a once dreary reach of Cape Cod’s shift- 
ing sands covered with the cheerful verdure of a 
young pitch pine woods, we exclaim, “How beauti- 
ful!” We do not care to notice coarseness in indi- 
vidual trees, when the effect of the whole plantation 
in the midst of a barren waste is so pleasing. Neither 
should we find fault with their short, stubby growth, 
in such a place, when we consider that the good fire- 
wood which they yield is much better than no crop 
at all. Evenif they did nothing better than to give 
shelter to partridges, rabbits, and other wild game, 
they would have no need of apology for living. But 
they do more and better. They make, in course of 
time, a soil in which larger and more valuable trees 
will grow. They serve as nurses while such trees are 
taking root, and need protection. They make thick 
massed windbreaks where no other trees could do it, 
protecting ground for farm crops, where, otherwise 
In fifteen to 
thirty years they give a money value to land which, 


sweep-winds would make it desolate. 
before, was too worthless even to be taxed. ‘These 
trees are valuable froin the fact that they often make 
a fair growth, with thick-leaved crowns, very near 
salt water, where few, if any, other trees would thrive 
at all. 
of this pine growing from crevices of ledge-rock, 


It is not uncommon to see sturdy specimens 


upon bleak hill-sides, which have been laid bare by 
the axe, fire, and after-washings from rains and melt- 
ing snows. When we see such trees, our admiration 
for their brave fight with the elements and struggle 
for life, with only cracks in the bare rock for a foot- 
hold, we are not inclined to criticise their ungraceful 
attitudes, their twisted trunks, nor their crooked, 
shaggy limbs. | 

We often see a self-planted young woods of pitch 
pine creeping into deserted fields, which were “ not 
worth fencing.” They often spring up among berry 
bushes, on sand or gravel plains which have been 
denuded by chopping and fire. They hold the ground 
until better trees overtop them, or, possibly run up 
to the size of fair timber. 

The range of this pine is mainly confined to the 
Atlantic slope from Maine to North Carolina, grow- 
ing, chiefly, as already indicated, upon the very poor- 
est grounds. While it usually attains only the size 
of low trees much branched, in good ground it makes 
a fine timber growth. In thick woods the limbs drop, 
the knots are absorbed, the trunk making clear logs 
of excellent timber, strong, durable, and beautiful in 
finished work. As fuel, pitch pine wood is valuable. 
It burns with intense heat, made by the resinous 
matter which it contains. 

In times ante-dating gas and kerosene, boys who 
grew to be statesmen, and even presidents of ‘the Re- 
public, read and studied by no other light than that 
of a pitch-pine torch. I sometimes think that the 
pine knots knew what they were about, and wish 
more boys of to-day would educate themselves by 
their light ! 


HELPS TO NATURE STUDY. 


The following lists of books are commended by sie. 

cessful teachers as useful in nature study ; — 
A. C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER. 

Plants : — 

Newell's Botany Series. 

How to Know Wild Flowers — Dana. 

A Year Among the Trees — Flagg. 

Apgar’s Trees of Northern United States. 

Our Native Trees — New England Publishing Company. 

Grasses and Forage Plants — Flint. 

Herrick’s Plant Life. 
Animals : — 

A Year with the Birds — Flagg. 

Our Common Birds — Grant. 

Morse’s First Book in Zodlogy. 

Animals on Land and Sea — Cooper. 

Rick’s Natural History Lessons. 

Science Guide Series. 

Leaves from Nature’s Story-book — Kelly. 

-ackard’s Entomology for Beginners. 
Minerals and natural phenomena : — 

Clapp’s Thirty-six Observation Lessons on Minerals. 

Crosby’s Common Minerals and Rocks. 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology. 

Child’s Book of Nature — Hooker. 

Rich’s Object Lessons. 

Manual of Commerce. 

Coal and Coal Mines. 
General : — 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 

A Song of Life — Morley. 

Writings of such authors as John Burroughs, Gibson, Bolles. 
Grant Allen, Lubbock. 

SARAH L. ARNOLD, BOSTON. 

Gray’s Manual. 

Gray’s How Plants Grow, | Elementary. 

Gray’s How Plants Behave, } 
« Newell’s From Seed to Leaf, 

Newell’s From Flower to Fruit, 

(Gives excellent suggestive lessons and experiments. 

Pratt’s Fairyland of Flowers — Educational Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States — American 
Book Company. 

Newhall’s Trees of Northeastern America —G. I. Putnam's 
Sons. (Contains descriptions in familiar terms and full-sized 


Ginn & Co. 


drawings of leaves. ) 

Dana’s Common Wild Flowers and How to Know Them — 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Animal Life in the Sea and on the Land — Harper & Bros. 

Colton’s Zoology, \ Heath & Co. 

Spalding’s Botany, J 

Jackman’s Nature Study — Henry Holt & Co. 

Suggestions for all-round nature study in all seasons.—| 
would especially recommend reading John Burroughs, Bradfor! 
Torrey, Thoreau, Olive Thorne Miller, and Miss Mitford for 
the sake of learning how to see. 

Shaw’s Elementary Physics — Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

Observation Lessons on Minerals — D. C. Heath & Co. 

SUPERINTENDENT T. M. BALLIET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 

Jackman’s Nature Studies. 

Newell’s Outlines of Botany, Part I and Part II. 

Miss Youman’s First Book of Botany. 

Morse’s First Book of Zodlogy. 

Colton’s Zodlogy. 

These, together with the standard text-books for colleges !" 
botany, zodlogy, and physics, form the list of books of refer 
ence used by our teachers. 


Cc. L. HUNT, CLINTON, MASS. 


[Books starred are furnished each teacher, besides copy ™ 
library. | 

A Year with the Birds — Flagg. Educational Publishing 
Company. 

A Year Among the Trees — Flagg. 
Company. 

Birds Thro’ an Opera Glass — Merriam. 
& Co. 

Child and Nature—Frye. Bay State Publishing Comp’) 

Class Book of Botany — Wood. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Coal and Coal Mines — Greene. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

*Fairyland of Flowers — Pratt. Educational Publish 
Company. 


Educational Publishing 


Houghton, Mifflin. 


Great World’s Farm — Gaye. Macmillan & Co. 

How to Know the Wild Flowers — Dana. Charles Seribner* 
Sons. 

*How Plants Grow —Gray. American Book Company: 

*Leaves from Nature's Story Book. 

*Little Flower Folks. 2 vols. — Pratt. 
lishing Company. 

Manual of Geology — Dana. 


Educational Pub- 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor. 


Manual of Mineralogy —Dana. John Wiley & Sons. 
Nature and Man in America — Shaler. 
Sons, 


Charles Scribner's 
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Native Trees of Northeastern America — Newhall. 

*Normal Course in Reading. 

Natural History Object Lessons — Ricks. D.C. Heath & Co. 

*Nature Study —Jackman. Henry Holt & Co. 

*Outline of Botany — Newell. 

Our Common Birds and How to Know Them — Grant. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Oral Training Lessons in Natural Science — Barnard. A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

Realm of Nature — Mill. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

*Science Guides. Common Minerals and Rocks. 

School and Field Botany — Gray. American Book Company. 

The Interpretation of Nature—Shaler. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Co. 
Up and Down the Brooks — Banford. Houghton, Mifflin. 


& Co. 
Zodlogy — Gilman. New England Publishing Company. 


Zoology — Packard. 

Zodlogy — Shaler. 

*Story of Our Continent — Shaler. 
*First Book in Geology — Shaler. 
Earth and Man — Guizot. 

Class Book of Modern Geography. 
Fairyland of Chemistry. 

Nature and Man in America. 
Troeger’s Science Book. 
Elementary Biology. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The Monroe doctrine, it is probable, will be the 
touchstone with which the philosophical historical 
critic of the future will test the depth, and breadth, 
and insight of writers upon the history of the United 
States. The doctrine is not wholly logical, either as 
originally formulated, or as popularly interpreted. It 
is not wholly justifiable, by philosophy or reason, or 
even by facts. And yet it is a doctrine which the 
United States has maintained for more than a half- 
century, and it is believed in as thoroughly, perhaps, 
now as ever before; and rightly so. The United 
States does not want to have affairs on this half 
of the globe complicated by the political machina- 
tions of Europe. It will make no difference to our 
prosperity whether England owns a few square miles, 
more or less, near the Orinoco, or even on the Mos- 
quito coast. The probabilities of a canal across the 
isthmus, through Nicaraguan territory, complicate 
matters, of course, but as long as the United States is 
not worried by colonial territory, in the Gulf or in 
the middle of the Pacitic, our national safety would 
not be irretrievably jeopardized, even if we did not 
own and operate the canal alone. In British Guiana, 
English capitalists have a considerable investment, 
which is yielding them little return. The govern- 
ment of the colony is a steady drain on the taxpayers, 
who are becoming more and more unwilling to support 
a colonial official aristocracy, whether in Newfound- 
land, Gibralter, Africa, or South America. So the 
foreign office in London finds it necessary to improve 
the investment, to curtail expenditures till they ap- 
proximate the revenue, in some cases, and in others to 
enlarge the territory so as to render it more profitable. 
The chances are, that if Great Britain could control a 
great part of South America, it would be a good thing 
for the world in general. Orderly, regular govern- 
ment, possibly a higher standard of civilization, and 
greater economic development would, doubtless, re. 
sult. But we must not forget that the South Ameri- 
can republics have already made great progress in 
everything, even in political self-control. The results 
of self-development, unhampered by direct external 
pressure or control, are less evident and less immedi- 
ately satisfactory. In the end, they can but be more 
permanent. It is this, as much as anything, which 
justifies our national determination to insist upon the 
principles of the Monroe doctrine. 

Many of the questions asked by the census enumer- 
ators are, in the nature of the case, somewhat inquisi- 
torial in their form, as well as in the suggestion of 
possible gossip. The best evidence that they are not 
so appears in the constantly enlarging list of census 
questions and in the increasing willingness of the 
people to answer the questions honestly. The value 
of the census returns becomes more and more evident 
as these statistics are published, shorn of all their 
personal relationships, classified, tabulated, compared, 


and interpreted by the deductions and suggestions 
of the trained students, whose time and thought has 
been given to their consideration. 

When the last national census was taken, there 
were, according to the returns, 12,690,152 families in 
the United States. Of these, 52.20 per cent. hired 
their homes or farms. Of the remainder, the owners. 
72.03 per cent. owned their homes free of incum- 
brance. The homes or farms which carried mortgages 
or other indebtedness carried liens amounting to 
$2,132,949,565, which was 37.5 per cent. of the value 
of these properties. This debt bore interest at the 
rate of 6.65 per cent. Of the families owning farms, 
65.92 per cent. owned the property which they culti- 
vated, and of these 71.78 per cent. were free of ineum- 
brances. The remainder carried liens amounting to 
$1,085,995,960, which paid an average interest rate of 
7.07 per cent. The sum of these hens was 55.55 per 
cent. of the value of the encumbered farms. Only 
36.90 per cent. of the families occupying homes 
owned their domicile, but of these, 72.30 per cent. 
owned free of incumbranece. The encumbered homes 
had an average value of $3,250 each, and carried an 
average debt of $1,298. In the 420 cities and towns 
having a population of from 8,000 to 100,000) inhabi- 
tants, 64.04 per cent. of the families living in homes 
hired their domiciles, and of the owners, 65.89 per 
cent. owned free of incumbrance. In the twenty. 
eight cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, 77.17 of 
the home families hired, and of those who owned 
their homes, 62.20 per cent. had encumbered the 
property. 

Among the negro proprietors, 17.50 per cent. were 
owners, but 89.29 per cent. of these owned free of in- 
cumbrance, as against 71.28 per cent. of the white 
owners. In total numbers, there were 5,793,660 
white owners, 207,616 negro owners, and 56,672 
owners of mixed blood. ‘There were 6,521 Indians 
owning the property on which they lived. These sta- 
tisties also show that the native-born farm proprie- 
tors are exceeded in percentage of ownership by the 
natives of most of the foreign countries contributing 
to the population, with the single exception of the 
Italians. The highest percentage is that of the Lrish 
born, 86.93 per cent. Natives, however, are more apt 
to own their homes, except in the large cities, where 
there seems to be little choice between native and for- 
eign born. This, of course, is but a suggestion of the 
variety of information which can be got from the 
bewildering pages of figures which issue from the 
census Office. But perhaps enough has been given to 
suggest the value of the information, and the impor- 
tance of understanding how to read the meaning of 
totals, and averages, and percentages. 

The 1898 census returns for Guatemala, published 
recently in the press dispatches, give the country a 
population of 1,564,678, of whom 71,252 live in the 
capital, Guatemala city. There are somewhat more 
than 56,000 young people attending schools in the 


republic. 
DECORATION DAY. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
1.— What shall we bring where guardian grasses keep 


Their watch above our heroes fallen asleep ? 
This is the day the grateful nation turns 
And the rich lesson of their bravery learns. 
Our hands, that are to reap what these have sown, 
May haply bring some tribute all their own. 
2. We bring a tender song, 
Whose echoes linger long 
About their beds. 
Sing,— reverently and low,- 
Sing,— lovingly and slow,- 
Above their heads! 


3.—Singing.— 
‘+ Green be the graves 
Where our heroes are lying.” 


{.—‘: The heart swells with unwonted emotion when we re- 
member those whose constant valor sustained on the field the 
cause of country, of civilization, and liberty. . . . On the 
ocean, on the rivers, on the land, they have graven with their 
From the din of the battle 
How can fleeting 


swords a record imperishable. 
they have passed to the peace of eternity. 
words of human praise gild the record of their glory ?” —J. A. 
Andrew. 


5.—[ Each speaker displays the flowers mentioned. ] 
‘We bring these homely flowers : 

Shall they not tell, 

Fresh from home gardens of ours, 
That to this day, full well, 

Endure the liberty, 
The freedom, safety, peace, 

Won in that battle-din, 
So late to cease ? 


6.— Ah, see those lilies shine 

Out of their dew, 

As burns our loyalty, 
Dear dead, to you! 

Their beauty tells how fair 
Your memory seems 

To us, who progress see 
Beyond your dreams. 


This purple columbine, 
Hanging its head, 

Is for the anguished drops 
So freely shed. 

And this syringa gives 
Its snowy bloom, 

It freely wafts abroad 
Its soft perfume, 

In token of the calm 
That folds you round,— 

The influence that enwraps 
This sacred ground. 


8.—* Through all history from the beginning, a noble army 
of martyrs have fought fiercely and fallen bravely for that un- 
seen mistress, their country. So, through all history to the 
end, as long as men believe in God, that army must still march 
and fall, recruited only from the flower of mankind,— cheered 
only by their own hope of humanity,— strong only in the con- 
fidence of their cause.”— G. W. Curtis. 

Dim The violets, white among 

The azure bloom, 

So thick the footstep scarce 

Finds itself room. 


And these red roses are 
The colors dear 

You kept from stain and spot 
Through each dark year. 


10.— Stinging: The Red, White, and Blue.” 


11.— Laurel we bring to twine : — 
Where, under palm or pine. 
In elder days or new,— 
Shall it enwreathe 
More lustrous names than these 
That here we breathe ? 
12.— Recitation : *‘ Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg.” 
13. [Spoken as a large flag is unfurled. ]— 
We bring the flag they loved 
And died to save; 
Unfurl its colors now 
Above each grave! 
They guarded it, and gave 
It meaning new; 
Dear heroes, now it doth 
The like for you! 
Singing: The Star-spangled Banner.” 


15.—*‘* This flag is the national ensign. Behold it! Listen 
to it! Every star has a tongue; every stripe is articulate. 
There is no language nor speech where their voice is not heard. 
There’s magic in the web of it. It has an answer for every 
question of duty. It has a solution for every doubt and per- 
plexity. Ithas a word of good cheer for every hour of de- 
It speaks of earlier and of later struggles; of 
patriots and heroes. Its voice is one of union and liberty, of 
the constitution and the laws.”— R. C. Winthrop. 


spondency. . 


16.— We pledge the land it guards 

Our loyal word, 

Of all your lives have brought, 
Your death ensured. 

We pledge its onward path 
To nobler life,— 

To the high destiny 
Ye sealed in strife! 


17.— Singing : — 
‘* Brothers, to our native land 
Let us pledge both heart and hand.” 


1k. Our growing sinews make 

Her power and might; 

The light of wisdom makes 
The dim ways bright. 

Our loyalty to right 
Shall make her true, 

Our vision clear discern 
Her paths, untried and new. 


19.—*: The republic relies upon the intelligent strength and 
responsibility of each citizen, and most of all, upon the power 
of truth. I doff my hat to every barefoot boy I meet. I 
do not know what possibilities may be buttoned up in his ragged 
jacket. . . . The children of to-day will be the architects of 
our country’s destiny.”— J. A. Garfield. 

20.— Oh, country of our love, 

Thy growing strength are we: 
Thy life is in our lives, 

Our hands thy own shall be. 
The memory of thy past 

We cherish, and we go 
To build the nobler state 

Thy heroes’ deeds foreshow ! 


21.— Singing : ‘‘ Speed Our Republic.” 
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Cuttivare the happy medium between the crank 
and the conservative. 


Wuert lies the responsibility for the scandal in 
the affairs of the N. E. A.? 


Mississippi promises more than 100 delegates to 
the Denver meting of the N. E. A. 


Latest. And now the programme of the N. E. A. 
meeting at Denver is copyrighted. Next! 


Five years ago more than half the university stu- 
dents of France were in Paris, now not forty per cent. 
are in Paris. Universal education is doing much for 
the provincial centres. 


“Squapron ” was the predecessor of the “ district ”’ 
in Massachusetts, holding its place within 150 years. 
The “district ”’ was born about 1750, and christened 
by the law of 1789. 


Ir the JournAL has misstated a fact about the 
president of the N. E. A. or of the ex-president of the 
Department of Superintendence by so much as a sus- 
picion of a hair’s breadth, it will be more than 
pleased to make prompt and handsome acknowledg- 
ment. 


Miss EMMA MARWEDEL was one of the educators 
whom Americans will do well to honor. A movement 
is on foot by which American school men and women 
will honor themselves by remembering her service to 
the cause of education. As you read this will you send 
your contribution, from ten cents to ten dollars, to 
Professor Earl Barnes, Stanford University (that is 
the post-oftice address), California, who has the mat- 
ter in hand. All that is to be attempted is the pur- 
chase of the lot in which her remains are at rest in 
Oakland cemetery and to place a very modest. tablet 
to mark the spot. Miss Marwedel had the honor of 

first inspiring Miss Elizabeth Peabody, sister of Hor- 


ace Mann, with a love for the kindergarten, and her 
first student in kindergarten methods on the Pacific 


coast was Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


A STUDY OF THE PROGRAMME. 


A study of the programme of the N. E. A. is always 
interesting, and although nothing can be safely 
asserted on the basis of such a study, certain facts 
have significance. There are eighteen major and ten 
minor parts. Of the eighteen, one-half are university 
men, four are city superintendents, two normal school 
men, one is a special teacher, one is engaged in special 
educational work, and one is the editor of a religious 
paper. There is no state superintendent, no second- 
ary school man, no elementary school man, no private 
school man, no woman. 

Of the ten ten-minute parts, one is a university 
nan, one anormal school man, three are state super- 
intendents, five are city superintendents. 

Of the twenty-eight major and minor parts, ten are 
carried by university men, three by normal school] 
men, three by state superintendents, nine by city su- 
perintendents, one is a special instructor, one is en- 
gaged in special educational work, and one is’ the 
editor of a religious paper. 

There is no woman, no secondary school man, no 
elementary school man, no private school teacher. 
This is presumably unintentional, but is certainly a 
singular coincidence. Sixty-eight per cent. of the 
teachers are women, forty per cent. of the secondary 
school work is done in private schools,— but then the 
secondary schools are wholly unrepresented. The 
teachers of ninety-nine per cent. of American youth 
are wholly unrepresented on the prograinme of the 
National Educational Association. This is a singular 
fact, even if it signifies nothing. It may be that it is 
better for them that they be spoken for by university 
men, superintendents, and normal school men than to 
speak for themselves ; but if there be no teachers of 
secondary, elementary, and private schools of the 
“caliber” for places upon the programme, it is a 
humiliating admission. 

As to locality —four are from New York, three 
from Pennsylvania, two each from Hlinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, and California, one each from 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, District of Columbia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Caro- 
lina, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Canada. There are 
seventeen states represented by the twenty-eight parts. 
Of the unrepresented states, tive are New England 
states, two Middle states, eleven Southern states, 
three Western states, tive Northwestern, five South- 
western and Pacitie coast. This is interesting rather 
than important. 


REFORM SPELLING. 

Now and then one still hears the arguments for the 
reform of the spelling of the English language. This 
can do little harm. It is in no danger of affecting the 
language, no one cares to reply, and if it is a matter 
of conscience, as it appears to be with a few, then 
there is no reason in the world why they should not 
“stand up and be counted.” 

The JourRNAL, certainly, has no argument with 
these reformers. No one could be more gratified to 
have spelling made easy, but there is a word that may 
be said, under the breath, to those faithful teachers 
who are disturbed because they cannot get religiously 
excited over the total depravity of English as she is 
spelled. The editor has, within a few days, heard an 
argument of more than an hour before a large and dis- 
tinguished body of educationists, to the effect that 
fully two years of the eight in the elementary schools 
would be saved if the spelling could be reformed. No 
one replied to the exhaustive, witty, sarcastie arraign- 
ment of a language in which “scissors can be spelled 
568,432 different ways’ —the figures are the re- 
former's and not the editor’s. 

Reforms are “ queer things.” They come without 
effort in some lives, and they never come in others. 
This depends upon an indefinite something “in the 
atmosphere.” The capitals are doomed and nobody 
has doomed them No edict has gone forth, no con- 


vention has passed resolutions, no orator has ex- 
pended a syllable thereon, but the places that have 
known them are to know them no more forever. The 
“me” has slipped off of “programme” and no bells 
have been rung for rescue parties. Reforms are to 
come to many of the words of the language, are to 
come without excitement whenever the general judg- 
ment would shorten honowr, Saviour, traveller, pro- 
gramine, ete. These are simple, sensible (if any one 
can tell what that means), cannot be misleading, and 
places no stigma upon the penman who uses the old 
form. 

There is no reason, however, to think that in our 
day enuf will spell enough; cof, cough; do, dough; 
tuf, tough, simply because we have spelled plough, 
plow. It was easy to make check take the place of 
cheque, but not bark that of barque. 

The trouble is as much with our pronunciation as 
with our spelling. So long as we have do, dough, doe, 
and meat, meet, mete, we shall not be able to make do 
do all that do, dough, doe now do, nor met meet the 
conditions mete for meet, meat, and mete, without dis. 
turbing the met of the past, unless diacritical marks 
are used, and their use does not simplify matters. 

What the JournaL would suggest is that all spel- 
ling reformers and other good citizens should “ push 
forward” every acceptable elimination of silent letters 
that have no valuable significance. Each reduced and 
simplitied word will easily bring two in its train, and 
the language will be genuinely reformed. Asking too 
much often secures nothing, while everything actually 
gained is certainly an inheritance that accumulates 
rapidly. Reform is action, not talk; is something 
done, not said; is possession, not prophecy. A third 
of a million teachers are ready to reform the spelling 
whenever by their act it can be reformed, but scarcely 
one is willing to tell his children that it is a sin to 
spell rog rogue, but that if they spell rogue rog, they 
must spend another year in that grade in order to 
learn the virtue of spelling rog rogue. Reform the 
spelling by all means, but let it be in reforming, not 
in idle talking. 


CHARACTER IS A FACT, NOT A THEORY. 


The school has no greater mission than to aid in 
the formation of character, but this is not its specific 
mission. The home is primarily responsible for the 
character of the child. The church is its primary 
moral ally in this work. The school is the state’s 
representative in supplementing the home, and is in- 
cidentally responsible for attempting to do what the 
church leaves undone. 

The school, however, has specifically committed to 
its care the intellectual unfolding, developing, and 
strengthening of the child. It can do nothing by 
way of seeming apparent goodness that results from 
ignorance. The state believes that there is no heresy 
in a fact or truth, but only in half facts and half 
truths, or in the suppression of facts and truths. A 
church school might, if it chose, suppress a truth or a 
fact, half the truth or half the fact, if it conscientiously 
believed that goodness was best secured by such sup- 
pression; but the state school could not do this. Al] 
that the state school can do in this direction is to as- 
sume that by no possibility can the school teach all 
knowledge or reveal all wisdom, and that it may select 
that which, being equally valuable as a mental con- 
quest, shall be most liable to emphasize goodness. It 
may elect the best, but it cannot suppress facts for 
the sake of their suppression. Along this line there 
are to be some lively contests in the near future. 
Nothing shall antagonize goodness, nor shall any- 
thing antagonize intellectual power. 

Character is a fact, not a fancy; an acquisition, not 
a theory; a power, not a condition. The school is to 
help the child attain this fact, realize this acquisition, 
develop this power through clear ideas, mental vigor, 
and consistent practice. Nothing that it should do or 
could do will relieve the home or the church of its 
responsibility. The school of itself cannot make ideal 
characters out of boys and girls that prefer vice to 
virtue. This can only be approximated when the 
home, the church, and the school all do their ful] duty 
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in perfect harmony. Of course, any one of these 
alone can help the youth that has genuine aspirations 
for virtue. 

That of which we speak in this connection is the 
part the school should play in transposing into a vir- 
tuous and worthy citizen the boy or girl that by 
instinct or misleading prefers vice to virtue, or is 
more easily led thereto. 

Character, in its ideal power, consists in knowing 
the greatest and highest good, in desiring it when 
known, and in choosing according to those desires. 
Knowing, desiring, choosing the greatest and highest 
good is the ideal acquisition. That mind only is 
vigorous in the best sense that knows how to discern 
sharply the greatest and the highest good. There is no 
permanently valuable desire for such good that does 
not rest upon a vigorous mind, and no choices are 
uniformly trustworthy without such mental power. 
The school is, primarily, to direct the mental unfold- 
ing and developing along lines, under conditions, and 
hy processes that shall assure the best knowledge, 
desires, and choices for character effect. It is not the 
quickening of a fancy, the teaching of a theory, or 
the production of a condition merely. The state be- 
lieves that it can be best represented in the character 
building of the nation by the schools, and these alone 
it supports in the highest sense, and largely for this 
end, 


HERBART. 

The report of the fifteen makes it certain that every 
teacher who hopes to be well informed must know 
Herbart. Previously it was all sufficient to know a 
little about him from catchwords and from the opin- 
ions of his American admirers. Dr. Harris has, by 
indirection, given Herbart an importance not hereto- 
fore admitted in this country. 

Dr. Harris probably knows Herbart’s psychology 
better than any other American, and his criticisms 
are based upon his familiarity therewith. No one of 
Herbart’s American disciples accepts his psychology. 
Individually and collectively, they discard it. Dr. De 
Garmo, who is at present the American Herbartian 
preéminent, says: “It is not to the technique of psy- 
chology that education looks for guidance, but rather 
to its point of view and its methods of procedure.” 
This voices the universal attitude of the disciples of 
Herbart in this country. From Dr. Harris’ “ point 
of view” no one of them would claim more for Her- 
bart than Dr. Harris grants. 

But Dr. Harris can no more eliminate the psychol- 
ogy and consider the general effect than Edison could 
admire the light of a modern gas contrivance without 
thinking of the illuminating force. 

So far as we know, all American psychologists and 
philosophers are in about the same position as Dr. 
Harris. The leaders in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Chicago, Ann Arbor, Cornell, Berkeley, Stanford, etc., 
have been unable to estimate Herbartianism without 
Herbart’s psychology. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
the teachers and “educators” of America are not 
troubled as are the phychologists. They can appre- 
ciate Herbart’s pedagogy without being in the least 
disturbed by his psychology. 

The first and serious danger seems to have been 
passed. The terror of the shibboleth is no more. From 
the Toronto meeting of the N. E. A. in 1891, until No- 
vember, 1893, a man’s right to style himself progressive 
or modern depended wholly upon his willingness to 
pronounce the word apperception with bated breath 
in a fraternal attitude. He need know nothing of its 
psychological significance, and might care less, if only 
he would speak it reverently. For the past eighteen 
months this has been supplemented by “correlation,” 
which became the strong grip by which a man could 
be raised to exalted heights professionally. The 
claim of this seems to have suffered at the hands of 
“the fifteen” and from the article by Dr. Harris in 
this number of the JouRNAL. 

This is really a matter for congratulation. There 
Is now greater hope of justice being done Herbart. 
There was no hope so long as a word or a sign could 
be substituted for knowledge. ‘There is a good story 


told of a one-armed teacher of music. When the author 
of the normal music course was making fame fast by 
his public efforts, he used a device, little known in 
this country up to that time, of indicating the tone by 
the right hand. When the one-armed teacher was 
an applicant for the position of supervisor in music, 
he was asked if he taught the normal music system, 
to which he replied, as the story goes, “I understand 
it perfectly and teach it as well as any man can with- 
out a right hand.” This illustrates the weakness of 
having it possible for men who know nothing of a 
system like Herbart’s to think that they know it all 
when they can speak “apperception” under the 
breath, or can give the strong grip of “correlation.” 

Some one has said that there can be no great need 
without the means of supplying such need, and no 
sooner did the fraternity realize its need of a knowl- 
edge of the essentials of Herbart than Dr. De Garmo’s 
excellent work on “Herbart and the Herbartians,” 
by Seribner’s Sons of New York, appeared, a book 
which, costing but a dollar, gives all that the teacher 
really needs, and gives it with devout loyalty and 
sensible discrimination. It is the work of a believer, 
a devotee, an enthusiast, but it is the masterpiece of 
the writer who has not forgotten what he owes to his 
reputation as a scholar in his devotion to his master. 


EXPERT DIRECTION OF SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


Are schoolmen sufficiently recognized in the con- 
duct of school affairs? Is it right that a teacher’s 
qualifications and work, or a superintendent’s qualifi- 
cations and work, should be judged by lawyers, and 
merchants, and farmers? Is it a wise provision of 
law that gives the determining voice in the choice of 
teachers and text-books, in fixing courses of study, 
in granting diplomas to students, to a body of men 
and women who have no professional knowledge of 
education, and no technical knowledge of school-keep- 
ing ? 

As Sir Roger said in settling the dispute on the 
way to the assizes, “Much might be said on both 
sides.” In the first place, it is certain that expert 
influence is now much more potent than appears on 
the surface, and that it is growing more potent every 
year. The professional superintendent has come to 
have a large influence in shaping school affairs. It 
is doubtful if a half-dozen courses of study have been 
prepared in New England in the last five years by a 
school board without professional advice. The or- 
ganization of the schools is wholly left to teachers 
and superintendents. The latter officer has large 
influence in selecting teachers; indeed, in the smaller 
cities and towns, he practically chooses the teachers, 
and he has a good deal to say about dismissal. 

While technically all the power is vested in the 
now professional school board, practically professional 
schoolmen are largely directing the school affairs ; 
and they would have even more influence than they 
now do if they could agree among themselves. The 
weakest feature of all our educational work is the 
absolute lack of any consensus of opinion among 
schoolmen as to school theories or methods. This is 
true of every phase of the work, and of every phase 
of every phase. 

School boards hear that kindergartens are good 
things to have, but straightway they hear kindergart- 
ners affirming that others than their own are only 
pseudo-kindergartens, and not at all the genuine arti- 
cle with the Froebel label. So in drawing, and music, 
and writing, there are systems and systems, all claim- 
ing preéminence, all endorsed by professional au- 
thority, and the advocates of all inclined to bite and 
devour each other. There is Russian sloyd and 
Swedish sloyd, and a hundred professional reasons 
why each is better than the other. Physical culture 
is wanted, but each rival system has its expert corps 
ready to claim everything and deny everything. When 
doctors disagree — but educat onal doctors always do 
disagree. 

True, it is annoying to have some man who, per- 
haps, has never entered a schoolhouse since he was 
a boy, carry through the committee some scheme 


which disturbs existing conditions, and, perhaps, 
throws the whole orderly school-keeping into tempo- 
rary confusion, but the chances are ten to one that 
he ean find ample support in the theories of educa- 
tional experts. Until educationists agree better 
among themselves, they must look for non-profes- 
sional interterence. 

But there is another side to the matter, well illus- 
trated in Boston school history. In 1709, the town 
chose a body of laymen as school inspectors, who 
should codperate with the clergy in managing the 
Latin school. This was innovation, and was resented 
by the ministers. We get some light on the reason 
for the town’s action, from a memorial which the 
parents addressed to the board, complaining of the 
Latin school instruction. Two charges are made. 
First, the instruction is antiquated and inferior to 
methods in current use abroad; second, the interests 
of boys who are not going to college, constituting the 
larger number in the school, are sacrificed to the col- 
lege preparation of the few. These are familiar com- 
plaints in modern times. 

The. trouble was Ezekiel Cheever had been the mas- 
ter for thirty-seven years, and had just died at the 
age of ninety-eight. He was an expert; so were the 
ministers who had acted as school visitants. But 
they had got into ruts, as a man teaching Latin 
seventy years might be expected to do, and the people 
thought it a good time to have a change in the method 
of supervision and instruction. They were consid- 
erate enough to postpone the reformation until Mas- 
ter Cheever had passed away. This popular over- 
turning has been characteristic of New England 
school affairs ever since. 

The non-professional school boards stand for com- 
mon sense in education, and distinction from profes- 
sional sense. Until the two coincide, the experts can-. 
not have it all their own way. The people will keep 
their hand on the tiller, they will demand a voice in 
school matters, and they will insist, as they did so 
long ago, that a good business training gives a man 
some qualifications for school administration. All 
that can reasonably be asked is that school boards do 
not use their position for personal or political ends, 
that they recognize their limitations, and that they 
give the professional school people a fair chance. 


THIS AND THAT. 


SNOWDROPS. 


’Neath the bare boughs I wander in bleak thought, 
Recalling dear felicities now lost, 
When lo! all round, with snow-white splendor fraught, 
The phantoms of last year’s flowers loom ’mid the frost. 
— William Struthers. 


Tokio, Japan, is the fourth largest city in the world. 

A German version of ‘* God’s Fool” has just appeared at 
Berlin. 

Lord Rosebery has conferred a pension of £100 a year on 
Mr. William Watson. 

Mr. Gladstone’s latest literary achievement is the publication 
of a concordance to the Psalter. 

Ruskin says that there are only two faults that are of real 
consequence,— idleness and cruelty. 

The Harvard and Yale football teams cleared $25,000 from 
their football matches the past season. 

Miss Annie G. Audubon, a direct descendant of John Audu- 
bon, is a teacher in a New York city public school. 

Ibsen writes very slowly and carefully, and never takes a real 
vacation. He rewrites each play three times, it is said. 

As asign of favor, Emperor William has ordered that one 
of the finest of the new cruiser& for the German navy shall be 
named Bismarck. 

After Victor Hugo’s death more than 10,000 isolated verses 
were found scattered about his room, written on little slips of 
paper. He used to write incessantly, even while dressing and 
undressing. 

In February last Secretary W. R. Eastman of the New York 
Library Association sent a list of 237 of the leading books of 
1894 to the librarians of New York and other states, to obtain 
from them an expression of opinion respecting the best twenty- 
five books of 1894 to be added toa village library. When the 
lists were returned, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ‘‘ Marcella” was 
found to be easily in the lead, followed closely by Benjamin 
Kidd’s ‘‘ Social Evolution.” It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Macmillan & Co. have just published cheap 
editions in paper of these books. 
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AMONG THE PUBLISHERS. 


It is not an easy matter to establish a school book publishing 
business in these days. The largest house in this line was or- 
ganized by the consolidation of several immense plants that had 
been fifty years, or more, in developing. The second largest 
has been more than a quarter of a century, with every favoring 
circumstance, in maturing. All the other large houses have 
grown up through years of effort, have come out from some 
thrifty establishment, or have bought out some large enterprise. 

It remained for Mr. Edgar O. Silver, and those whom he has 
called about him in the formation of the present corporation, 
Silver, Burdett, & Co., to begin with a single series of books in 
a wee bit of an office, and in ten years to develop a list of more 
than 400 books, occupying one of the most elaborate series of 
school book offices in the country, with many of the best 
authors of the land, securing large adoptions in several states 
and large cities. [Mr. Silver's portrait appears on page 280. ] 

This publishing house celebrated its tenth anniversary on the 
21st instant, and it gives the Journar pleasure to congratu- 
late these enterprising men upon the eminent success that has 


Ev_mer 


attended their efforts, as indicated in their beautiful new cata- 
logue of sixty-eight pages, with over 400 titles of books written 
for them, and published by them, probably the largest list of 
books ever presented by any house of its years, unless the same 
The character of the 
authors secured is as remarkable as is the number of books. 


were purchased from older houses. 


The business from which the present publishing business of 
the house of Silver, Burdett, & Co. is the outgrowth was com- 
menced April 21, 1885, by Mr. Edgar ©. Silver, as manager of 
the publishing of the ‘* Normal Music Course” (then partially 
completed), the publication of which, commenced nearly two 
years before, had shortly before been relinquished to its authors 
by the former publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 

At the age of sixteen Mr. Silver taught at Coventry and 


Henry C DeEANe. 


West Charleston, Vt., after which he fitted for college at Derby 
(Vt.) Academy and Waterville (Me.) Classical Institute, enter- 
ing Colby University in 1878, and graduating from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1883, having, in the mean time, spent a year in teach- 
ing at Claremont, N. H. Immediately upon graduation, he en- 
tered the employ of D. Appleton & Co. at their New England 
agency. After a year’s experience, he was taken into their New 
York house, where he remained another year, and then began 


the business which has grown into such proportions. September 
1, 1886, Mr. Silver entered into partnership with Elmer E. 
Silver. his brother. and M. Thatcher Rogers, with the firm 
name of Silver, Rogers, & Co., having rooms at 50 Bromfield 
street, Boston. March 1, 1887, Mr. Henry C. Deane, a retired 
merchant of Ogdensburg, N. Y., joined the firm, bringing to it 
capital and business experience. March 1, 1888, Mr. Rogers 
withdrew. and Mr. Frank W. Burdett, a graduate of Harvard, 
who had been a member of a large paper jobbing firm, 
became a partner, and the firm took the name of Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. (April 16, 1888), which in May, 1892, became ** The 
Corporation of Silver, Burdett, & Co.” In 1890 the house was 


Frank W. 


forced, by the growth of its business, from the quarters on 
Bromfield street, and leased the entire building, 6 Hancock 
avenue. In 1892 the business increased to such proportions 
that they moved to their present elegant rooms, 110 and 112 
Boylston street. 

The business of the house, as now carried on, covers three 
main lines of publishing: Educational,—including school and 
college text-books, professional books for teachers, charts, 
maps, etc., etc. Musical,—including complete systems of text- 
books, charts, and supplementary publications in vocal music 
for schools and classes, and a complete system of instruction 
books and supplementary publications for the pianoforte. 
Miscellaneous,— including an important list of standard scien- 
tific, religious, and general literature. 

Among their authors are: President E. B. Andrews of Brown 
University, Larkin Dunton of the Boston normal school, Will- 
iam A. Mowry of Boston, J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, 
William B. Powell of Washington, Homer B. Sprague, J. W. 
Cook of Normal (Ill.), Sarah L. Arnold of Boston, Miss N. 
Cropsey of Indianapolis, Charles H. Stowell, A. H. Welsh, 
General H. B. Carrington, John W. Tufts, Wallace C. Boyden 
of Boston, D. H. Farley of Trenton, W. B. Gunnison of 
Brooklyn, and Anna B. Badlam. Their list comprises a ‘+ Nor- 
mal Course in Reading” (Todd and Powell), a ** Normal Course 
in Number” (Cook and Cropsey), ‘* The Normal Review Sys- 


tem of Writing” (Farley and Gunnison), ‘+ The World and Its 
People Series” (Dunton), * Stories of Child Life” (Badlam). 
‘‘ Normal Music Course” (Tufts and Holt), ‘+ Patriotic Reader” 
(Carrington), ‘* Literature and Grammar” (Welsh), Physiolo- 
gies (Stowell). 

Not only has this house secured eminent authors and re- 
markably successful books from their pens, but their intro- 
ductions have been equally noteworthy. In Boston, and nearly 
all the large New England cities, they have made notable eyy- 
quests, as well as in New York, Philadelphia, and other larg: 
cities of the Middle states; in Chicago, Grand Rapids, anq 
other large Western cities. They have been equally successf\| 
in state adoptions. East and West. 

Mr. Edgar O. Silver, the senior member of the firm, reside, 
in the city of Newton, where he is influential in social and pub- 
lic life. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which he has come 
to the front, he has avoided personal antagonisms and has 
friendly relations with rival houses. 

Mr. Elmer E. Silver was two years behind his brother in the 
same preparatory schools and colleges, entering Colby Univer- 
sity in 1880 and graduating from Brown in 1886, spending a 
year in the mean time in teaching. Upon graduation he became 
connected with the house of J. H. Butler & Co. of Philadelphia, 
and, though with them but a short time, he made a reputation 
for the energetic and successful advocacy of good books. [He 


ALBERT E. SILver, JR. 


resigned his position with this house when the firm of Silver. 
Rogers, & Co. was formed. 

One of the interesting facts connected with this house is, that 
while their books are all new and on modern lines, none are 
extreme. Thus far, no manuscript seems to have gone throug 
their hands that has not been so carefully scanned and bal- 
anced as to avoid being behind, or ahead, of the times. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, IIL. 


The Werner Educational Series 


IN NEW ENGLAND). 


To the Educational Public: 


Owing to the rapid growth of business in our Educational Department 
in New England, we bave found it necessary to seek larger and more 


commodious quarters. 


Accordingly, our Boston office has removed from 


No 56 Bromfield St. to the WALKER BUILDING, Nos. 110-116 
Boylston St., where our facilities for transacting business will be 


greatly increased and improved. 


Thanking our friends for their generous patronage, we cordially in- 
vite them and all others interested in educational progress to call on 
us, and address us hereafter, at the new location mentioned above. 

We shall be pleased to record the names of all friends of education 
who will favor us with their addresses, that they may receive, from time 
to time, announcements of new publications issued by our Educational 


Department. 


Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 
Minneapolis. 


800018888 


Respectfully, 


The Werner Company, Publishers, 


110--116 Boylston St., Boston. 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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Second Edition. 


BY 


HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University. 
1Smo. Cloth 75 cents. 


From THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

An admirable little treatise, which, read attentively, would go far to 
enlightening teachers as to what they may and may not do in teaching 
English. If it were possible to examine teachers in Dr. Corson’s tract, we 
might look to see the ordinary examinations of pupils in English abandoned. 
The truths which he sets forth are of the kind that enter the mind like 
light ; they do not knock like an officer of the law. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


Just Ready. 


UNIFORM IN SIZE WITH 
The Choice of Books, by Frederic Harrison ; 
The Novel: What It Is, by F. Marion Crawford 
Oxford and Her Colleges, by Goldwin Smith ; 
etc., etc., etc. 


From THE NATION. 

Prof. Corson’s work contains, in a small compass, much that deserves 
the attention of those in particular who are teaching literature, and of the 
general reader hardly less. Some of Prof. Corson’s suggestions 
may be hard to realize, but not a few are entirely practical, and a wide read- 
ing of his book by those engaged in literary teaching would be productive 


of much good. 


INDUSTRY. 


By HENRY DYER, D.Sc., 


Honorary Principal, Imperial College of Engineering, Japan; Life Governor, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College ; 
Member of the Institution of Naval Architects ; etc, ete. 


An attempt to estimate the value of the various factors in the industrial problem, and to co-ordinate or integrate their effective compo- 


nents, so as to be able to form some idea of the resulting organization. 


Macmillan’s Classical Series. 


“ These books are presented in admirable type and bound in neat style, 
and comprise select portions of the great Greek and Latin authors, edited 
by eminent practical teachers, with introduction and notes at the end of 
each volume. The series is designed to supply first-class text-books for the 
higher schools and colleges. The notes are judiciously made, giving the 
student just such helps as will best furnish him with a correct knowledge 
of the text and a thorough insight into the structure of the language.” 

— Journal of Education. 


NEW VOLUME. 
HORACE. The Epodes of Horace. Edited, with Notes, by T. E. Paces, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant Mas- 
ter at Charterhouse. 16mo. Cloth. pp. 64. Price, 50 cents, mez. 


By the same Editor. 


HORACE. The Odes. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. $1.25. 
Books I., II., III., and IV. separately, each 50 cents. 


“ The parallels from other and especially modern poets are happily chosen 
and really illustrative, and the brief introductions are perfect models of what 
they should be for the use of the school-boy and the school-girl.”—Academy. 


Macmillan’s Elementary Classics. 


New Volume. 
Selections lllustrative of Roman Life, from the Letters of Pliny. Adapted 
for the use of beginners. With Vocabulary and Notes by CHARLES 


H. KEENE. Price 40 cents, vet. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by J. W. Crarx, M.A., S, F. Harmer, M.A., and A. E. SuipLey, M.A. Medium 8vo. 


This series, which will be complete in ten volumes, fully illustrated, and covering the Natural 
History of Invertebrate and Vertebrate Animals, is intended, in the first instance, for those who have 
not had any special scientific training ; but an attempt will be made to combine popular treatment ad 


popular language with the most modern results of scientific research. 


Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. Comédie en Trois Actes par Moliére (1673). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by EuGENE FAsnacut, editor 
of Macmillan’s Series of Foreign School Classics. 16mo. Cloth. 
pp. 128. Price, 40 cents, wet. 


Macmillan’s Primary Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Le Chevrier de Lorraine. Par Fmi_e Sovuvestre. Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by H. E. Bertuon, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Assistant 
Master, King Edward’s High School, Birmingham. 12mo. Linen. 
pp. 124. Price, 40 cents, vet. 

Le Serf. Par Emite Souvestre. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by H. E. Bertuon, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Assistant Master, King Ed. 
ward’s High School, Birmingham. 12mo. Linen. pp. 115. Price, 
40 cents, vet. 


The Temple Shakespeare. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

The Tragedy of King Richard II. 

King Henry 1V. Part First. King Henry 1V. Parr Seconp, 
Edited, with Prefaces, Glossaries, and Brief Notes, by Isrart GoL- 
Lrancz, M.A. 32mo. Cloth, limp; price, each, 45 cents. Limp 
roan ; price, each, 65 cents. 


Molluscs and Brachiopods. 


By the Rev. A. H. Cooke, 
| A. E. SHIPLey, and 
F. R. C. REeEp. 


Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 535. 
Price, $3.25, met. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 


— 
Macmillan Co.’s New Books. 
AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY. | 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 25-27: American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, New York City. 
April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educational 
Association, Sidney. 
April 26-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Joliet. 


EDUCATIONAL 


May 3: New England Normal Council, Boston. 
May 8-4: Nebraska Association of Superin- 


tendents and Principals, Lincoln. 

May 3-4: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, South Norwalk, Conn. 

May 4: Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Worcester, Mass. 

May 9-10: Association of City Superintendents, 
Lansing, Mich. 

May 16-18: New Hampshire Association of 
Academies and Principals, Tilton. 

May 17: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic. 

May 31: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 

July 16-18: Manual Training Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, Chicago, Ill. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

June 24—July 5: Georgia State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Cumberland Island. 

June Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Searcy. 


| For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 290. | 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

One of the best-attended and most profitable 
meetings of the Ohio Valley Round Table was 
held in Wheeling March 28-30. Professor R. 
A. Armstrong of the State University presided. 
‘‘Nature Study: What, How, and Where?” 
was discussed at length by Superintendents 
Anderson and Armstrong. President Simpson 
of Marietta College made a strong talk on ‘*‘ The 
Modern Methods in Teaching Geography,” and 
State School Commissioner Carson of Ohio 
imade an interesting speech on the ‘‘ Country 
Boy: His Advantages, ete.” ‘The Examina- 


Teac Co- i 
Teachers Wanted! woos, 


lawn Ave., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled, 


ANTED, at once: Teachers —3 Superintend- 

ents, 5 Principals, 2 College Presidents, 4 Piano, 
3 Vocal, 5 Art, 2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergar- 
ten, 4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Mathematics, 
for fall term. Address, with stamp, COLUMBIAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Building, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 17 eow 


WANTED, ASSOCIATE PRINCIPAL. 


Will sell for $1000 cash, in June, one-third interest 
in charter and revenues of a leading Southern female 
college, private and unincumbered by any debt. One 
hundred and fifty pupils. Teacher must be able and 
experienced in Mathematics. Address 

16 “J.,” P. O. Box 526, Atlanta, Ga. 


Denver to Yellowstone Park. 


A 2 days’ trip from Denver, July 13. 
All expenses, $105 to $115. 
Sights of Colorado and Utah included. 
18 days in camping and staging. 
12 days in the Park. 
Address for information, DAvip A. Curry, Prin. 
Gordon Academy, Ogden, Utah. 15 4t 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 


Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SUMMER COURSES 


MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


Instruction will be given during Juve and July b 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Analytical and Organic Chemistry, Bacteri- 
ology, yo Physics (lectures and laboratory), 
French, German, Mathematics, Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Descriptive Geometry, and Architecture. 

Although designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students already in the Institute, these courses will 
offer special ad vantages to 


TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
to apply for advanced standing in 


Circulars giving detailed information will be malled 
free on applicatien. 
H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


15-e0W 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
RE, HICH CRADE 


AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


\ 
In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
OD | lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

used in apy, of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


tion: Its Place in Testing the Fitness of the 
Pupil for Promotion,” was discussed by Miss 
Phillips of Marietta College, Principal Crago 
of Wheeling, and others. ‘* Unprofitable Pun- 
ishments” was discussed by Superintendents 
Anderson and Armstrong, and the many ridicu- 
lous phases were shown by Professors Arm- 
strong and Crago. ‘‘In what Grades Should 
New Teachers be Placed, and Who is Responsi- 
ble for the Situation of the Poor Teacher ?” 
was taken up and provoked a lively discussion. 
Superintendent Carson of Ohio thought the 
superintendent should be honest enough to in- 
form the board as to the competency of a 
teacher. Superintendent Duncan of Bridge- 
port thought every opportunity should be given 


a teacher to improve before recommending dis- 
missal. Dr. Jackson of the Wheeling board of 
education thought the city superintendent, the 
principal, and the three local commissioners, 
should select the teachers. 

At the evening session Superintendent Nertz 
of Steubenville, O., talked on ‘‘ Mental Arith- 
metic,” and favored close connection with 
written work. Superintendent Vanclew was as- 
signed the topic : ‘*‘ Who Want Better Schools ?” 
in which he viewed the school question from 
the people’s and teacher’s standpoints, and 
thought the true teacher above all others desired 
better school work. ‘+The Educator in the 
Community ” was assigned to Superintendent 
Duncan, who thought he should have common 
sense (a scarce article in the profession ), con- 
fidence in himself, and scholarship. Commis- 
sioner Carson spoke on ‘* What We Should 
Expect from the Public,” in which he scored 
the saddling of all the ills of life on the schools. 
He believed the friction in government less in 
the school than in the average home, and for 
many children the only place where there is any 
real discipline. ‘Thoroughness ought to be the 
aim. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs. Mary A. Chandler gave an excellent 
idea of the aims of shorthand educators, in her 
address at the shorthand convention in Boston, 
April 19. She said in part: ‘ Shorthand in the 
public schools has been for years under dis- 
cussion. Most educators have taken the ground 
that it could not, by any possibility, be made 
practicable ; that it was entirely beyond the grasp 
of the ordinary student, and that even though 
it were within the grasp, there was not time 
for it. Others have thought that it might be 
made successful, but that it would require 
at least two years. We are to-day to give 
you uncontrovertible proof that with our mod- 
ern, well-graded system, competent amanu- 
enses are made in our public schools in one 
year, and to substantiate this claim, we are able 
to present not only the records of the past five 
years, but many practical writers holding re- 
sponsible positions, who have received such 
training only. Under its potent influence I have 
witnessed transformation after transformation. 
Finally, we must have trained teachers; and 
if shorthand is ever to become the blessing to 
mankind it ought to be, it must be lifted out of 
its present narrow confines to the broad plane 
of practical usefulness in all departments of 
life.” 

The city of Holyoke recently petitioned the 
state legislature for permission to borrow $250,- 
000, to be expended in the erection of a new 
high school and two grammar schools. The 
petition was granted. The school board last 
year voted to have but forty pupils in each room, 
but it was impossible to carry the rule into 
effect, as there was a lack of school accommoda- 
tions. The erection of more buildings will 
give the school committee free scope in their 
efforts to reduce the number of pupils for each 
teacher. ‘The building at present occupied by 
the high school will be turned into a grammar 
school when the new high school is erected. 

Two new grammar school buildings were 
erected a year ago, but they are filled to the 
utmost. 

The monthly meeting of the teachers of the 
Eastern Association of Physics took place in 
Boston recently. Fifteen members were pres- 
ent, and President J. C. Packard of Brookline 
occupied the chair. At the close of the ban- 
quet a business meeting was held, at which 


these officers were elected: President, J. ©. 
Packard of Brookline; vice-president, C. R. 


Allen of New Bedford; secretary, A. B. Kim- 
ball of Worcester; treasurer, C. F. Warren of 
Cambridge; executive committee, Mr. E. J. 
Powers of Boston, F. M. Gilley of Chelsea, 
Professor Stone of Exeter. 

Mr. A. B. Kimball, teacher of physics at the 
English school, gave an interesting address on 
‘‘ Laboratory Work in Physics as Conducted 
at the New English High School at Worcester.” 
The next meeting of the club will be held the 
first Saturday in May. 

At a special meeting of the Waltham school 


‘|board, last week, it was voted to remodel the 


North grammar schoolhouse, at a cost of $15,- 
000; also to increase the salary of Willis L. 
Eaton, sub-master in the high school, to $1,100. 
The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Classical and 
High School Teachers was held in Newtonville 
April 19-20. The following papers were read : 
‘* What is a High School?” Frank A. Hill, sec- 
retary of Massachusetts board of education; 
‘* What is a High School For?” Edwin J. Good- 
win, Newton; ‘* The Essentials of College 
Preparation,” William J. Tucker, Dartmouth 
College; ‘‘Courses of Study in Secondary 
Schools,” Samuel Thurber, Boston; ‘* Ethical 
Values: Classics versus Science,” S. Warren 
Davis, Newton, and Elmer H. Capen, ‘Tufts 
College; ‘‘ Unity in Our Educational System,” 
Clarence F. Carroll, Worcester. Arthur L. 
Goodrich, Salem, president; William F. Brad- 
ley, Cambridge, recording secretary. The offi- 
cers were elected as follows: President, E. J. 
Goodwin; vice-presidents, Byron Grace, Eliza- 
beth D. Gardner, and E. C. Adams; recording 
secretary and treasurer, W. F. Bradbury; cor- 
responding secretary, R. F. Curtis. It was 
voted to hold the next meeting during the spring 
recess of the schools. There were about 400 
teachers present. Much enthusiam was shown 
throughout the meeting. 
The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick, Boston, on April 27, at 
115 p.m. After dinner topic: ‘‘ Old Psychol- 
ogy vs. the New.” Guests of the club: G. 
Stanley, LL.D., and Hugo Munsterberg, Ph.D. 
Representatives of the club: William T. Harris, 
LL.D., and Larkin Dunton, LL.D. James A. 
Page, president; Herbert L. Morse, secretary. 


Cararru Cannor BE CuRED 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to 
cure it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scrirtion. It is composed of the best tonics 
known, combined with the best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. 


THe last two personally-conducted tours to 
Washington, under the auspices of the Royal 
Blue Line, leave Boston Wednesday, April 17, 
and Wednesday, May &. The rate of $23 cov- 
ers every expense of the trip of seven days. 
Members of previous parties express themselves 
as delighted with the accommodations furnished. 
A detailed itinerary may be secured by address- 
ing A. J. Simmons, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
street, Boston. [ 3t 


‘Improvement the Order of the Age ”’ 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


Is being generally adopted for the use of superintend- 


ents and teachers, and for instruction purposes. We 
will be pleased to furnish such references, and cat. 
slogue, upon application. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMP’Y, 
154 Monroe St., Ell. 
Branch offices in the principal cities. 17 5t 


Po W REIT EIN G — first complete 
lical course of instruction given in 

Q) L ‘\ America is now running in the 

The author is A. F. NEWLANDS, the ploneer “Vertical 
Supervisor.” Also complete course of Instruction in 
Rapid Business Writing (Slant— Muscular ”’) by M. L. 
Thornburgh, one of the most successful American 
writing teachers. Other features are: Writing Lessons 
for Ungraded Schcols; Lessons in Drawing, by Lang- 
don S. Thompson, Art Director of Jersey City Public 
Schools; Writing Methods of Different American Cit. 
ies; etc. Richly illustrated. 

Nowhere else can the public school teacher 
get so much relating to Writing and Draw- 
ing for $10 as may be had for 81 invested in 
a years subscription to PENYMAN’S ART 


JOURNAL, Single copy, 10 cents. Addre 
simply to New York City. it. 


HEN CORRESPONDING with Adver- 


W 


tisers please mention thic Journal. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The resolution passed by the school commit- 
tee Friday evening to provide a place for the 
training of teachers for the high school grades 
establishes a system which has been under way 
for some time and is to be of special value ty 
students of universities who are preparing to 
teach at the close of their academic course. 
The arrangement proposed is very similar to 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°° 


a month 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $/00 
a month in canvassing for us. We want 1.000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Rev. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engray- 
ings. (gy Distance is no hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
aud £zclusive Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the Illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY, 


To any party wishing to establish a first-class 
Sanitarium, NORMAL OR MILITARY ScHoo1, 
Lapizs’ SEMINARY OR COLLEGE, we offer for 
sale at one-half its cost a magnificent building and 
grounds every way adapted to such a use. Said 
building is located in the outskirts of a delightful 
and healthful (Illinois) city of 10,000 inhabitants, 
some two hours by rail from Chicago, on the bank 
of a beautiful river. It contains 100 chambers, spa- 
cious parlors and dining-room, with all modern 
improvements for heating, lighting, and water 
supply, etc.; steam, gas, baths, elevator, and 
open fireplaces, 

Said building is comparatively new, having been 
used for summer boarding, only three months in 
a year, for a few years. 

For full particulars apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., 


17-13¢ Boston, Mass. 


The Greatest 
Railroad on Earth. 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado 


If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 
ver in July, please remember that the 
Santa F6 c.fers: 
1 As low rates as anybody else. 
2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
chatr-cars from 
3. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. Opportanity to attend Summer School 
at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike’s Peak’ on return trip. 
pamphlets, address G. T. 
NICHOLSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


No other line is so popular. 


DIPLOMAS 
MADE BY 
AMES © ROLLINSON COMPANY, 
202 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Wi CAN PVENISILANY KIND OF SCHOOL IN EXISTENCE 
DIPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES TESTIMONIALS 
rye 


\ MODERATE COST, WHETHER 
ONL OR A THOVSAND BE REQVIRED, 


MAIN AS YOV PLEASE, ORNATE AS YOV PLEASE, BVT ALWAYS 
CHASEL, CORRECT, ARTISTIC, 


BEST 
OUR PRICES ARP SO LOW THAT %O SCHOOL CAN 
AFFORD TO SACRIFICE GOOD TASTE BY INFLICTING A 
POSTER > STUDENTS, DON'T WAIT JOR THE 
RUSH ASON, BUT WRITE | (1) NUMBER RE 
( } KIND OF scHoo! ULAK FREE. 
Ful MENS FOR Bcrnrs YoU NAMPF 


N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Be Wise To-day! 16 3t 


RW ENG, BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


8 Som Boston. 
OncorTT, — 


= 
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that which has been successfully tried in the 
German gymnasiums for several years. It gives 
the student who intends making teaching a pro- 
fession the opportunity for a thorough practical 
training under the advice of old and experienced 
teachers. 

The department of pedagogy at Brown was 
started last spring with a single term’s work on 
the history, theory, and practice of organized 
education. While the subject is far too broad 
for such a short course of study, it has not as 
yet been possible to increase the length of the 
course, and this year, also, pedagogy will be 
confined to the spring term. Next year, how- 
ever, the chair of pedagogy will be established 
and the subject will assume its proper place 
among the departments of the curriculum. The 
coéperation of the school committee at this time 
is especially favorable to the success of the 
undertaking. 

Next year there will probably be four students 
chosen to fill the positions of student teachers 
from the members of this year’s graduating class 
who shall have taken pedagogy during the com- 
ing spring term. They will not, of course, have 
taken the full year’s course that will be provided 
in the future, but as all will be required to take 
a series of post-graduate studies in pedagogy 
during the year that they teach, the deficiency 
may be nearly, if not wholly, made up after 
graduation. By the opening of the second year 
all will be running smoothly. 

The requirements for teaching and studying 
at the same time will not be too severe on the 
candidates, for they will be on duty only about 
three hours, instead of the regular five hours 
per day, with a reduction to half pay. They 
will be expected to teach two hours per day, to 
do clerical and disciplinary work one hour per 
day, and to put in one hour a week also in ob- 
servation in other rooms of the school. For 
these services they will receive $400 per annum 
in case of men, and $300 in case of women. 
The regular salary at which a teacher begins in 
the high school is $800, so that the city as well 
as the college is a gainer by this plan. 

The studies in the college curriculum are all 
divided into parts corresponding to the three 
terms of the year, and the course in pedagogy, 
as outlined to begin next fall, is as follows: 
The history of educational theories and institu- 
tions will be taken up the first term. ‘The sec- 
ond term will include theoretical pedagogy, and 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


For 


In 


ROLLING PARTITION. 


Also WOOD 


THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete 


foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease germs or filth can be secreted. 


Sound-Proof 
and Air-Tight. 


Made also with 
Blackboard 


These partitions are a 
marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very 
durable, and do not get 
out of order. 


dividing 
Class Rooms. 


Various Woods. 


Surface. 


BLOCK FLOORS. 


NYS 


ak 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


VENETIAN BLINDS, 


in various kinds of wood, 


Fire- 


resisting, noiseless, and warm to the feet. Can be laid io a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood. Very handsome in appearance, and everlasting. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


the third term is given upto practical pedagogy. 


of the school systems in this country and in 
Europe, school management and 


: 
linary course in pedagogy, and conference in 
The third term’s work is sub-divided intoa study | pedagogy, with any other post-graduate courses California. 


desired. ‘The system thus becomes practically | 


enter. It is rumored that he will locate in 


A fundamental change in the method of 


discipline, 'a fellowship in this branch of learning, in which teaching English composition is to be made at 


school hygiene, methods in special departments, 'the majority of the colleges of this country are| Yale at the beginning of the next college year. 


and observation in typical schools. This course 
has been outlined by Walter Ballou Jacobs. the 
present instructor. 

The rules of the high school make it neces- 
sary that all teachers appointed shall have col- 
lege diplomas, and no deviation from this rule 
will be allowed. At the close of their year of 
training they will also receive a second diploma, 
signed by the superintendent of schools and 
professor of pedagogy, and may receive the de- 
gree of A. M. from the university if the neces- 
sary work has been done. 

The student teacher’s work in the high school 
will be under the direction of the teacher of that 
branch of which they intend making a specialty. 
At college they will be compelled to take the sem- 


SUMMER COURSE 


IN LANGUAGES. | 


Circulurs, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Most charming seaside location. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages cf the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


OF LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM, Chicago, 
Cool and pleasant. 
[15-tf 


Memorial Day. 


Schoolhouse Flag. 


Spring and Summer School Cele- 
brations. A large amount of Kecitations, 


Drills, Songs, Dialogues, &c., for Memorial | 
Day, May Day, Fourth of July, and Closing- | 


Day Exercises. Price, 25 cents. 

Flags. Muslin, on sticks, from 720 cts. a dozen 
upward. Bunting—best in quality—prices to 
suit the times. 


We carry a very full line of excellent material 
for MEMORIAL Day observance and for other 
Patriotic Exercises. 


Memorial Day Songs and Hymns. 
Shedd’s Memorial Day Exercises. 
For Flag Raisings and Patriotic Exercises. 


We mention a few: 


25 cts. 
15 cts. 
cts. 


Portraits. Handsome crayon lithographs of 
all leading generals and statesmen on both sides. 
Price, 25 cents each; § for $1.00. Portraits of 
leading battles, correctly colored, 35 cts. each. 

Stencils appropriate for the day. 5 cts. each, 
or seven assorted for 30 cts. 

Cover Them Over with Flowers. A 
new song for primary and intermediate grades. 
5 cts.; 40 cis. a dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 


Full description of above, and hosts of others, on request. 
Bear in mind we have all the Speakers, Dialogues, Cantatas, W usical 


Entertainments, Plays, Dramas, etc., published 
Diplomas and Closing School Programmes in great variety. 


Samples of 


the former free---of the latter for 50 cents, which will be returned if sam- 


ples are returned to me. 


Let us hear from you when in need of goods in our line. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 


Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A GOOD THING! 


Boston Binder 
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NEW ENGLAND PU 
3 Somerset St., 


NEW BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to a aay the weekly issues of the 
OF EDUCATION in ) 
Che ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover ; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JOURNAL 


ook form. We have at 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 


To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass, 


‘at present deficient, and the Providence high 
school and Brown University will share the’ 
honor of first introducing this system into the 
United States. — Providence Journal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The following communication to the New 
Haven board of education has been received 
from Superintendent Curtis : — 

Gentlemen: Intending to engage in other 
work, I beg leave to announce that I will not 
be a candidate for reélection to the superin- 
tendency of the New Haven city school district. 

Respectfully submitted, V.G. Curtis. 

Superintendent Curtis declined to state what 

the new business is which he is intending to 


The main features of the scheme are, as far as 
possible, an abandonment of the formal theme, 
writing, upon some assigned abstruse subject, 
but a gradual development of the individual 
style of the writer by frequent conferences be- 
tween the instructor and pupil. It is, as termed, 
an ‘office hour” system. The personal in- 
struction secured under this system is one of 
the main points. The professor will give the 
greater part to his ‘ office hours,” conferring 
with the students of the various houses relative 
to shaping their style. The change in instrtic- 
tion has been made under the direction of Dr. 
Charles S. Baldwin of Columbia College, who 
begins his work at Yale in the department of 
English next fall. 


Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes; p°rsonally conducted ; annually since 1881; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, etc.; sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 

Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 
May 18 and From $175 

July 13 to to $750, 

and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 

Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCEAN tickets 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


w 204 So. Clark 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


BKurope, 1895. 


NINTH SEASON. 
All Expenses — Three Meals a Day. 


31 Days, $135; 38 Days, $175, 


Rooms on ship: Outside, amidships, and on prom- 
enade deck. 
Circular free upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
GENTS WANTED. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@O., 
8 SOMERSET. ST., Boston. 


bands of my boys. 
Price Reduced: Prepaid, $1 25. 


True Manhood 


1 To send for sample pages of 

by E. R. Shepherd ; a manual 
4 sexual science and guide t» health, strength, ana purity. 
It is a White Cross physiology, and should be in the hands of every 
b mew Bee — It teaches the holiness of the body and the blessings of living clean, pure, and good lives. 


outhern Star — It is a great aid in social purity work. 
Rey. Lewis Dextur — I consider ‘‘ True Manhood” a book of priceless value. 


ALICE 8B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago. 


y of ten years old and upward. 


Have placed it in the 


POTTER- 


Educational 


The Great 


BRADLEY 


and Library 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


iS NOW COMPLETE. 


Parts I to 20, inclusive, are now ready for delivery. 


A Boston grammar master, after examining a few parts of the Atlas, 
exclaimed, “You ought to sell a million copies.” 
if you wish your Parts Bound, write us for Terms. 


This coupon offer is soon to be withdrawn, as the edition of the Atlas in parts is nearly ex- 
hausted and the publishers will not issue another edition in that form. 
obtained only in bound form_at a considerable advance in price. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 Cents. 


The Atlas can then be 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


= 


Address all orders, 


wtt 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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CONSUMPTION 


can, without doubt, be cured in its early stages. Itisa 
battle from the start, but with the right kind of weapons 
properly used it can be overcome and the insidious foe 
vanquished. Hope, courage, proper exercise, will- 
power, and the regular and continuous use of the best 
nourishing food-medicine in existence— 


Scott’s Emulsion 


—the wasting can be arrested, the lungs healed, the 
cough cured, bodily energies renewed and the physical 
powers made to assert themselves and kill the germs 
that are beginning to find lodgment in the lungs. 
This renowned preparation, that has no doubt cured 
hundreds of thousands of incipient cases of Comsump- 
tion, is simply Cod-liver Oil emulsified and made 
palatable and easy of assimilation, combined with the 
Hypophosphites, the great bone, brain and nerve tonic. 


Scott & Bowne, New York. All Druggists. 50c. and $1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


INDIANA. 

One of the most commendable acts of the 
recent Indiana legislature was that by which 
a tax of one-fifteenth of a mill was levied upon 
all the property of the state for the support of 
the University of Indiana, one-twentieth of a 
mill for the support of the Indiana state normal 
school, and a like amount for the support of 
Purdue University, the state school of tech- 
nology. The annual income of these institu- 
tions will be about $300,000. ‘This amount will 
constantly increase with the increase of wealth 
in the state. 

The legislature gave one-sixth of a mill for 
higher education, and reduced the common 
school levy one-tenth of a mill. This reduction 
will shorten the school term in all the rural dis- 
tricts. The country schools can ill afford this. 
The average term is now little more than five 
months. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The friends of temperance have labored as- 
siduously for the last ten years to secure a law 
requiring the teachers of the public schools to 
teach scientific temperance. 

A recent enactment extends the term of the 
county superintendents from June Sep- 
tember. — 

MICHIGAN. 

The classical conference, held in connection 
with the Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor re- 
cently, was a success beyond the expectations 
of its most ardent promoters. The attendance 
was large from the middle and north central 
states, and included the most prominent profes- 
sors and instructors in Latin and Greek in this 
large area. The programme, as given in the 
JOURNAL, was carried out with scarcely a fail- 
ure. The papers were of great value and inter- 
est to all who enjoy educational discussions. 
Professor Andrew F. West of the College of 
New Jersey, Princeton, read a valuable paper, 
making an exhaustive argument for a six years’ 
preparatory course in Latin. Professor W. G. 
Hale of Chicago University supplemented the 
discussion with a brief paper. Both gentlemen 
disclaimed the purpose of enforcing Latin upon 
unwilling pupils, but wish the courses so ar- 
ranged that those preparing for college in 
classic lines may have an opportunity to make 
their preparation more thorough. Superinten- 
dent A. F. Nightingale of the Chicago high 
schools, in an elaborate discussion of the same 
subjects from the high school point of view, 
showed what modifications of the present cur- 
riculum could be made to accommodate such a 
change. Professor Paul Shorey of Chicago 
gave an address on ‘* The Classies in Modern 
Education.” ‘This paper will rank as an educa- 
tional classic. Professor M. L. D’Ooge of Ann 
Arbor translated the ‘‘Hymn to Apollo,” re- 
cently discovered at Delphi, with a careful de- 
scription of the finding of the tablets and the 
significance of the hymn. It was then sung by 
Professor Gardner Lamson of the Ann Arbor 
school of music. 

Besides the classical conferences, the School- 
masters’ Club held valuable conferences upon 
science and mathematics. Professor F. M. 
Kelsey of Ann Arbor was the inspirer and 
organizer of the classical conference, which 
must be ranked as one of the most important 
educational gatherings that has ever been held 
in the state. 


MINNESOTA, 


The fourth semi-annual meeting of the South- 
ern Minnesota Teachers’ Association was held 
in Mankato recently. The meeting was called 
to order by Dr. Edward Dearing, president of 
the association. 

The first paper was by Miss Sarah C. Brooks, 
superintendent of the primary schools of St. 
Paul, on ‘ Literature in the Grades.” This 
paper was followed by one by Miss Lizzie 
Keysor of Mankato, on ‘‘ Literature in the Pri- 
mary grades,” one by Miss Emily Brown of St. 
Peter, on ‘‘ Literature in the Intermediate,” and 


one from Mrs. Anna E. Wood of Waseca, on 
‘+ Literature in the Grammar Grades.” 

| The high school section of the association dis- 
cussed the report of the Committee of Ten as 
applied to our high schools — to what extent are 
their recommendations applicable. This was led 
by a paper read by Principal O. M. Searles of 
the Mankato high school. She read, in part: 
“The secondary schools of this country have 


H 
always been under a very badly organized sys- 


tem. We accept as settled the value of given 
studies, values which have been assigned rather 
by the spontaneous thought of the people than 
by the philosophical conclusions of educators. 
The simple principles of algebra and of con- 
crete geometry should be taught in the elemen- 
tary schools. As our schools are now managed, 
the recommendations of the committee on Latin 
can hardly be applied. English has been the 
least continuous study, and has, consequently, 
produced the least disciplinary value. It has 
not, therefore, yielded the rich results that it 
should.” 

This paper was followed by papers from 
Superintendent V. R. Wasson of Blue Earth, 
on the recommendations of the committee on 
Latin; Superintendent H. C. Hess of Sleepy 
Eye, on literature; Superintendent A. N. 
Farmer of Windom, on mathematics. State 
High School Inspector George B. Aiton dis- 
cussed the papers, and gave an account of the 
meeting of the superintendence at Cleveland. 

The evening session was devoted to a short 
talk from State Superintendent W. W. Pender- 
gast, and a lecture on the relations of the pub- 
lic schools to the state, or patriotism in times of 
peace, by Superintendent C. B. Gilbert of St. 
Paul. Superintendent Gilbert’s lecture was a 
valuable contribution to the educational litera- 
ture of the state, and it was called for to be 
published and spread among the teachers and 
people. 

The Saturday morning session took up 
the report of the committee on moral train- 
ing. This report was read by President 
Dearing of the Mankato normal school and 
signed by Superintendents Edgar George of St. 
Peter and L. H. Ford of Owatonna, as the other 
members of the committee. After a brief dis- 
cussion of this report it was adopted and 
ordered printed for distribution, and the subject 
of correlation in the grades taken up. This 
subject was introduced by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea of the Mankato normal. He took 
nature and literature as the central studies of 
the elementary course, and would correlate all 
other studies with these. He was followed by 
papers on the same subject from Miss Addie 
Blackwell of Madelia and Miss Carrie Robbins 
of Mankato. The discussions throughout the 
convention were spirited, and the attendance 
was large. The next semi-annual meeting will 
be held in the same place at the call of the 
executive committee in October next. Superin- 
tendent Edgar George of St. Peter was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 


from which I had long 
NEW YORK. | 


New York city has the first woman inspector 
of schools in her history, Mayor Strong having 
appointed Miss Ellen Collins inspector of the 
fifth district, which includes wards 15 and 18, 
She will succeed Mr. J. G. Janeway. Miss 
Collins is of Quaker stock, and took an impor- 
tant part in the work of the sanitary commission 
during the late war. She is a member of the 
Harvard Annex committee, has been active for 
many years in school and tenement-house work. 
She bought a tenement house in Cherry street 


took personal charge of it, and showed remarka- | 


ble cleverness and good sense in managing the 
property and caring for her tenants. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Under the able direction of Professor Charles 
S. Skilton of the Salem Academy, the Philhar- 
monic Society gave a very successful concert 
recently. Professor Skilton gave Salem a. sim- 


ilar treat last February, under the auspices of 
the Salem Female Academy. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of Germania completes 
its sixth volume and is accompanied with a com- 
plete index of its contents. This volume contains 
eight standard German novels, carefully anno- 
tated and prepared for American students by emi- 
nent professors of German. It contains about 
fifty fables and short stories by standard authors, 
supplemented by interlinear translations or com- 
plete vocabularies and notes. Numerous arti- 
cles on grammar, literature, synonyms, pronun- 
ciation, and spelling by well-known teachers of 
German are found in every number. — This 
magazine is used as a regular text-book by the 
professors in the universities of Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, South Carolina, Syracuse, 
Northwestern University, etc., and in numerous 
normal and high schools. It is published by 
the Germania Publishing Company of Boston, 
Mass. Subscription price, $2.00. 


— Among the magazines for the home none is 
more welcome than The New England Kitchen. 
Its April issue is filled with matter most inter- 
esting and practical. ‘* Domestic Science in the 
Public Schools of Connecticut” is a subject 
which will interest all teachers who are giving 
attention to this branch of school work. ‘* The 
Housekeeper’s Laboratory ” is ably treated by 
Ellen H. Richards: Dora M. Morrell tells us 
about ‘‘ French Kitchens and Cooking”; Pa- 
|mela McArthur Cole writes of Shakespeare’s 
'Cookery”; and Maple Harvest” is 
described by Hannah Ayer. The departments 
are always treasure-houses of wisdom and cheer. 
To say that this magazine is edited by Estelle 
M. H. Merrill (Jean Kincaid) and Anna Barrows 
is a guarantee of its excellence and continued 
successful advance. Boston: 7 Temple place. 


— The Eclectic for April gives the place of 
honor to Oliver Wendell Holmes. The ‘‘ New 
Cure” (anti-toxin) is discussed by H. B. Donkin. 
++ Christiana Rossetti” is the subject of an able 
sketch by Arthur Christopher Benson. Other 
notable articles are : ‘* Recollections of the Chi- 
nese War,” ‘The Primrose League,” ‘‘ The 
Management of the Income,” ‘* The Crimea in 
1854 and 1894,” ** India,” ** The Present Condi- 
tion of Wood Engraving in England and Amer- 
ica.” New York: E. R. Pelton. 


—‘ Alain of Halfdene,” by Anna Robeson 
Brown, is the complete novel in Lippincott’s 
for April. Alvan F. Sanborn writes on *‘ Cheap 
Living in Paris’; Nellie Melba on ‘ Grand 
Opera”; Mary E. Stickney on ‘+ Bucolie Jour- 
nalism of the West”; Wolf von Schierrand on 
** Woman's Lot in Persia”; and J. W. Aber- 
nethy on ‘‘ The Womanliness of Literary Wo- 
men.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

— Our Little Ones and the Nursery for April 
opens with a charming *‘ Easter Song.” ‘*A Cro- 
cus Story,” by Elizabeth Meredith Reese, and a 
fine variety of short sketches and dainty verses 
will delight the little folks. Boston: Russell 
Publishing Company. ‘Terms, $1.50 a year. 

— Cassell’s Family Magazine, from _ its 
frontispiece to well-filled ‘* Gatherer,” is always 
intertaining and profitable. The April issue is 
especially attractive. Terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


Tue Journat or Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. ‘To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ewne- 
LAND PUBLISHING ComPANyY. 


Since 1861 J have been a 

great sufferer from catarrh. CATA R H 
I tried Ely’s Cream Balm : 

and to all appearances am 


cured. Terrible headaches 


suffered are gono.—W. /. 
Litchcock, late Major U.S. 
Vol. and A. A. Gen., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


ELY’S CREAM BALM ; 
opens and cleanses the Na- y \ 
and Inflammation, Heals 
bay the COLD N HEA 

embrane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed, and gives 
ery lied 

cle is a into h agreea 
Price 50 cents, at ote oF 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


WANTED, 


In September, in one Western ci twenty- 
teachers, viz : Two teachers 
$500 and $580; two high school assistants, Salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650 ; twenty 
80, in a New York city, a first-class t 
Singing and Drawing ; salary, $750. wae 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Werner Company’s New England De- 
partment (formerly at 36 Bromfield street, 
Boston) has removed to spacious quarters in 
the Walker building, 110-116 Boylston street. 


Ames, Rotirmson, & Co., 202 Broadway, 
New York city, the fine art designers, engross- 
ers, and engravers, issue a line of diplomas that 
are sure to attract the attention of principals in 
grammar schools, academies, and educational! 
institutions of all kinds. The Journat com- 
mended these highly last year, and was the 
means of introducing them to many school men. 
who testified to their gratification. Hence, we 
renew our commendation of their beautiful and 
artistic works of designer and engraver, and ex- 
press our delight that such work can be fur- 
nished at the prices named. We readily under- 
stand that the publishers take no risk in guar- 
anteeing such work as this, which is first-class 
both in taste and execution. Special designs 
for any institution, showing building, coat of 
arms, crest, or other appropriate illustrations. 
are offered at prices which for the class of work 
are phenomenally low. Nothing more attract- 
ive than these diplomas has been recently offered 
to American schools. 

iMPORTANT. —When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 

For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


QTaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For we? address the 
Principal, w D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For Catalogs, address 

w J. G. Principal 


OLPLOMAS? 


lithographs, and etchings. Mem designs, De 
wordings. Also the best and aipest Reports, nd 
General Schon Supplies. Please state hind and size of 
school, and write names plainly. 


Ohgpard Burget, 
Bar ¥81, Columbus, Dhio. 


& CO. 


Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 
Kidderminster Carpets. 


Also a fine line of 
Canton Matting. 
Excellent quality, both plain and fancy. 


A great variety of 


Rugs and [tats, 


Which will be offered at a very Low Price. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author Publisher. Price, 
Neighbor Jackwood scceccccccccccscccoccscscess Trowbridge. Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1 30 
Make Way forthe King _................ “ 1 25 
In the Saddle Optic. as 1 50 
The Evolution of Industry Dyer. Macmillan&Co, N.Y. 1 50 
Prince Bismarck Lowe. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 1 25 
God’s Light, As it Came to Me ............... .. . - “ “ “ 1 00 
How we Rose.... Beach. “ sed 60 
Boston Society of Natural History ....... ° + Phenix. D. C. Heath & Co., “ 20 
History ofthe Plaguein London . ...... .. ....... Defoe, American Book Co., New York. 40 
Stories for all the Year TTI ae ee Frederick A. Stokes Co. *' 1 50 
Old Mother Earth ..... Simpson. W B= Harison, 
The Silence of the Maharajah ........... ... «+ Corelli. The Merriam Company, “ 
How to Know the Wiid Flowers ...... . .... .. Dana Charles Scribner’s Sons “ 1 75 
The ces Mivart. Harper & Brothers, “ 1 25 
A Daughter of the Soil ..... .. ... Francis. “6 “ “ 1 26 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘‘ What are they going to call your new 
brother, Jack ?” 

O, I don’t know—Jack, I guess!” 

‘+ But that’s your name.” 

‘*That doesn’t make any difference. It was 
papa’s before I had it. Pa and ma have a way 
of making us boys use up their old things.” 

—Harper’s Young People. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 


If you have dull and heavy pain across fore- 
head and about the eyes; if the nostrils are 
frequently stopped up and followed by a dis- 
agreeable discharge ; if soreness in the nose and 
bleeding from the nostrils is often experienced ; 
if you are very sensitive to cold in the head 
accompanied with headache; then you may be 
sure you have catarrh; and should (immedi- 
ately) resort to Ely’s Cream Balm for a cure. 
The remedy will give instant relief. [1] 


Inttle Dot —‘* Uncle George says I’m ‘ too 


loquacious.’ What does that mean ?” 
Mamma —‘‘ That means that you talk too 
much.” 


Inttle Dot (after reflection). ‘‘I ‘spose big 
words was made so folks could say mean things 
wi'fout hurtin’ anybody’s feelings.” — Good 
News. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s ‘‘Soornine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the. world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


lf You Want to Save . 


Half your butter bills and all of 
your doctor’s bills, use White’s 


Gold Churn 
Butterine. 


1N CoLor, GOLD IN VALuE. 


The three emirent chemists who acted as judges 
on the food products at the Chicago World's 
Fair — Professor Sharpless, of Boston School of 
Technology; Professor Atwater, Government 
Experimental Chemist; and Professor Wiley, 
Chief Government Chemist — after a3 careful 
analysis, awarded a medal for what they called 
“A sweet and wholesome product called batter- 
ine. 


10 Ibs. $1.65 Exp. 15c. to Boston, and 25c. 
to other N, E. points. 

Ever sweet, wholesome, and fragrant. 
Made scientifically. Delicious cream and 
the purest natural ingredients only used. 
Combined so as to leave GOLD CHURN 
BUTTERINE free from butyric acid, the 
decaying element in butter. 

That's why scientists and eminent ex- 
perts recommend Gold Churn Butterine. 
Send order for sample tub or box of 
prints, and if you don’t find it just as rep- 
resented, you will get your money right 
back. Sold only by 

A. WHITE, 324 Canal St., Providence, R. I. 


Income Tax 


Text of the New Law. 


The Tribune's pamphlet 
contains the full text, ver- | 
batim. The questions which 
arise in the minds of the 
public can be answered by 
reference to the Tribune's 
pamphlet. 


e} 10 cents a copy. | « 


Order through any news- 
dealer or direct from 


The Tribune. 


—|Blaine’s 
Manual 5 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge and value to anyone 


whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune, A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 


intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25e.,StiffCloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample copy. A Harvest for Agents. 

E. A. WEEKS & CO., 521 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 


FREE Im one hour you can learn to 
accompany on the Piane or Organ 
by using Clark’s Lightning Chord 
Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Shou'd be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00. 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome copy free. Send 15 cents 
for mailiog Address Musical Guide Publishing Vo., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New Work. 


wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers and Hien 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National ucational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, Manager 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Se 
and renting of 
Best references furnis 
. MIRIAM OOYRIERS, 
150 AvVENUB (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NRW YORK CITY. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Teachers Wanted. 


8t. Louis, Mo. 19TH YEAR 


— 


One Thousand Copies Sold in Advance of Publication. 


R 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FROM fii." 


C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Positions Filled. 3700. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: 


TEACH E RS Establisined in 1884. 
CO -OPERATIVE 6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
ASSOC | AT ' Oo N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
We now have direct applications for hundreds of teachers for all kinds of School and College work. 
Salaries, $4000 and less. «vod primary and grammar grade vacancies at $40 te $90 per month. 
Cc. J. 
Introduces to Colleges 


Send for new circular. ALBERT, Manager. 
TEAC H ERS’ AG EN CY Schools, and Families 


MERICAN 
and F oO R E I Cc N supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
w Call on or address 


every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eaogiland, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calis foi 
teavhers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate cf $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 
**T believe that there are other excellent teachers’| ‘ Your judgment is unerring. Each of the (six) 


bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of teachers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 
so much importance to me wholly in the hands of made no mistake in placiuvg this selection carte blanche 


in your hands. Both the superintendent and com- 
any other.”’--E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. 


mitiee commend them.’’—C. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
haven, Mass. 


We heave had twenty-five such calls this season. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nochurge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forme and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT. Manacer 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


4 Ashbarton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., |355 Wabash Ave., $2 Church 8t., | 12014 So.Spring St., 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. New York. | Ohicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. | Losanwetes. Gai | Washington. D. 0 


i" Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 


Register now. Manual free. {eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


E ACO N TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
P. I MERRILL, Mer { eat terms for enrollment tn both. 


110 Tremont St., 


One Fee Registers Tie, "a 
in Both Offices. 

Boston. 
Agency Manual 
free to any ; Avenue, 
address. BOSTON asd CHICAGO Chicago. 


There are several good agencies, but if you wish one that stands high with school 
officers, that recommends teachers and fills positions, register in 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


YES, 205 N. 7th St., (E) Allentown, Pa. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names compet: nt teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK, Mogr., Ktitredge Block, DENVER, COLO. 

‘* BOSTON, MASS., April 8, 1895. 
‘“mr. H. P. FRENCH, Albany, N. Y.: | am glad to inform you that Pres. 
Cile completed arrangements with me this morning to teach Mathematics 


next year in Colby Academy. Thanking you for your interest in my behalf, 
*‘*l am yours, etc., IRVING E. MILLER.’’ 


The writer of the above registered with us on March 28th, and in ten days, through our recommendation 
he bad secured the position to which he refers. Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
ALBANY TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 24 State St., Albany, N Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Wants more graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. We have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ©. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Pelege Bite.) 


wish: a change at 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


= THe WesTERN BuREAU oF EDUCATION 


RES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
ae Books at publishers’ prices. | For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 
z* but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Hilimois.) of determination. BLANK FREE. 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND Biocx, CHICAGO. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
37 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 


Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ry] 


Are in constant demand. Our location and fine 


eac h ers fo Yr ( enable us to help all come 
South. Full information free. Mention this paper. 
the South 


Southwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Box 792. San Antonio, Texas. 


MORE TELEGRAMS from Catskill show that the man we sent there the week before proved satis 4 
factory, (1) ‘Catskill, April 4, 1895. Write «t once, sending names of c+ndi- / 
dates for teacher of German, French, A'gebra, and English for balance of this school year, with expression of } 
opinion by you generally and as to discipline. E. A. CHASE.” This did not mention salary, but we knew that 4 
the teacher of these branches there received $750, and so recommended on that b:sis We bad the woman 
and said so, sending by return mail a ful! de- ae * Catskill April 6, 1895. Have elected 
scription with photograph. Back came this tele- —— for balance this year. Have her ; 
come at once, and not!fy us when she wil! bs here. EMERY A. CHASE.” It happened that she had been away 5 
from home, so she got the first news of the place in our —— to go at once, afterward getting the letter ; 
telling about theplace She began work the next Monday. This was quick work, but pretty CATSKILL 
Sure, for we knew the teacher and we knew........ 
| 
Chicago. 
BLAINE Ow 
|Handy, on 
| 
| 
ow 
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A NEW PUBLICATION. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


CHAMBERS’S 
Concise Gazetteer World 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL. 


Half morocco, price $2.50. 


One volume. Crown 8vo. 768 pages. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 
most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries. 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work; the etymology of names, when significant and interest- 
ing, is given; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however 
briefly, to history and literary associations. The aim has been to include 
all that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 
for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible 
to the average reader. 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D., Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GoopwIn CLARK, A.M., 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORRECTLY, 

Primary Book, Intro price, 18. Complete Course. Intro. price, 2ic Normal Spelling 
Blank. Jntro. price, 42c. perdoz. Sena for our New lliustrated Kducational Catalogue for 1895. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, - Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Studies in Ame 


“Epoch Maps,” “ Introduction 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Has the Teacher a Profession ? 

Reform in the Grammar Schools. 

University Participation --- A Substitute 
for University Extension. 

How to Study History. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


rican Education. 


By Apert BusHneLt Hart, Ph.D., of Harvard University, author of 


to the Study of Federal Government,” 


CONTENTS. 


How to Teach History in Secondary 
Schools. 

The Status of Athletics in American 
Colleges. 

Index. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


15 East Sixteenth 8t., New York, 


HAZEN’S READERS. 


OUR NEW BOOKS 


HULL’S ARITHMETICS. A Two-Book Series. 


Five Volumes. 


BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHIES. Political and Physical. 


213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


220 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever pubiished. 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. ogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 

T.H. Castor & 


Co., successors. 


3 School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLTr & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Cre. (London), Ginn & Co., HEATH & 
Co., etc. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

G. A. KORHLER & CO. 


PAY NABD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth S8t., New York, 


—— PTBLISH —— 
BEED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OULLABD’S inners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S rie by Experiment. 
ANDERNON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathema3ics, etc., ete. w 
H, I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset 8t., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Obicage. 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 8. Anatole trance, 4. Jules Claretie. 


Because these books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 


Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pubiishers, 614 arch St., Philade!phia. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cefion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each coliection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
Giz 17th St., N. w., Washington, D, 


eow 
A Fascinating Story for 


IKKORA DINE. Young and Old, 


One of the best helps for teachers, Full of unspoken suggestions regarding child training. 

GERTRUDE E. WILLIAMS, Prin. Alcott High School: Ihave started a club of girls from 14 to 18 years, and 
we are reading this charming book. They are perfectly delighted, and cali themselves the Koradine Club 

HELEN A. RICE. Preceptress Ypsilanti High School: I found it to be a rare book—one which every gir! 
should read. Its thoughts are wholesome, pure. uplifting. 

Unity: Every teacher looking for new inspiration, every parent anxious for assistance in the stady of 
growing children, wili find help—and that abundantly—in KoRADINE. 

Mrs. PrRoF. KELLOGG, Evanston: What a gem your KORADINE is! I would like to see it in every 
library. * * * It is fine, itis instrnctive, it is forceful. The times are ripe for it. Professor rarely 
smiles, but he did crack many a smile over your racy sayings and pithy expressions. 


Cloth, Prepaid, $1.25. ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO,, 277 Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz by send- 
ing @ new yearly subscription. 
NRW ENG. PUR. Somerset Roaton. 


TWO TRABLY ZIONS to 
vear’s subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 

3 Romeraet Roator, M 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educatienal Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 


The Cortina Method. 
Spanish in 20 Lessons. 12th ed., cloth, 
rench in 20 Lessons. Part I., 
Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 6thed,cloth, - - - 2.00 
Frances en 20 Lecciones. Part 
Amparo. 4thed.in Spanishamd English, - - .75 
Spanish only, with English vocabulary, .50 
El Indiano. 6thed.,Spanishand English. - - .50 
with English vocabulary. - .40 
Despues dela Liuvia. 8d ed., annotatedin Evglish. 
El Final de Norma. Novel, with ey cee vocabulary, .75 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed, Ali the Spanish verbs, 40 
Modelos Para Cartas. 18thed., - - - - - . 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.’ 8end 6 conts for Catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to dealers and 
professors. Cortina School of Languages, 
T-eow6t 1ll W. 34TH ST., New YORE. 


Old Mother Earth. 


Third Edition. 36 cents, postpaid. 


In the Storyland. 


Part I. Boards 25 cents, postpaid. 


WILLIAM BEVEBLEY HARISON, 
17-16 (3) N. W. city. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 


quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


PLAY: and Recitations 7? 


Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


Correspondence solicited, 


iP. GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Ret, 1968) 


The No. 


Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement 
Improved Paper Feed, 


Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


Boston Office, 


Readily Adjustable Paper and 


Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 


ATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,327 Broadway, New York. 


15 School Street. 


W j Stuffed Animals 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomioni Models, 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Invertebrates. 
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